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PREFATORY    NOTE 

The  contents  of  this  book  have,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  first 
instance  taken  the  form  of  lectures  at  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians,  the  Royal  Musical  Association,  the  Jewish  Historical 
Society  of  England,  the  Charles  Lamb  Society,  Trinity  College  of 
Music,  the  Society  of  Women  Musicians,  and  the  London  Violon- 
cello School.  Some  have  been  published  as  booklets,  but  as  these 
have  long  been  out  of  print  and  inquiries  are  occasionally  made 
for  them,  I  am  revising  them,  with  additions,  in  the  present  form, 
hoping  that  students  of  singing  may  find  some  interest  and  profit  in 
my  endeavour  to  record  memories  of  my  own,  and  traditions  which 
have  come  to  me,  so  to  speak,  by  heredity  of  historic  practitioners, 
of"  the  most  consohng  of  all  arts."* 

I  should  like  to  record  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Alfred  Loewenberg  for 
his  kind  interest  and  help,  and  my  friends  of  the  house  of  Novello 
for  their  co-operation  in  the  production  of  this  book. 

J.  M.  L. 


*  Alboni,  the  great  contralto,  used  these  words  in  a  bequest  for  the  benefit  ol 
aged  singers  in  need. 
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John  Braham 


PREFACE 


Almost  my  earliest  recollections  are  of  being  thrilled  by  my  grand- 
father, John  Levien,  who  was  born  on  the  day  Louis  XVI  was 
beheaded,  January  21,  1793,  telling  me  how  as  a  child  he  used  to 
sit  on  Lord  Nelson's  knee  (he  would  have  gone  with  him  as  a  middy 
to  Trafalgar,  but  he  was  just  too  young  ;  he  would  certainly  have 
sailed  with  Nelson  had  there  been  a  next  time) ,  and  of  how  Braham 
SANG  !  at  the  house  of  his  relative  and  future  father-in-law  Abraham 
Goldsmid. 

For  the  following  sketch  of  a  notable  personality — Braham  was 
not  only  for  many  years  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  profession, 
but  a  prominent  figure  in  the  society  of  his  day — I  have  been 
privileged  to  have  access  to  a  quantity  of  diaries,  letters,  etc.,  of 
Braham  and  his  family  circle,  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Strachie, 
to  whom  they  came  from  his  mother,  the  late  Lady  Strachie, 
daughter  of  Braham's  son  Charles.  With  these  papers  are  a  great 
many  notes  made  by  the  late  Miss  Louisa  M.  Middleton  (a  well- 
known  contributor  on  singers  to  Grove's  Dictionary)  in  preparation 
for  a  complete  Life  of  Braham. 

My  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  Lord  Strachie  for  the  use  of  these 
documents,  and  also  for  permission  to  reproduce  the  portrait  in 
colour,  by  a  Russian  artist,  of  Braham  as  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  the 
later  portrait  of  him  by  Opie. 

J.  M.  L. 
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/^NE  of  the  most  interesting  and  arresting  items  in  English  Hterary 
^■^^  and  musical  history  is  the  profound  admiration — repeatedly 
expressed — that  Charles  Lamb  had  for  the  great  tenor  of  his  time, 
John  Braham.* 

In  a  letter  written  on  February  26,  1808,  to  his  friend  Manning, 
who  had  gone  to  China,  Lamb  asks,  "  Do  you  like  Braham's 
singing?  "  "  The  little  Jew  has  bewitched  me,"  he  goes  on,  answer- 
ing for  himself:  "  I  follow  him  like  as  the  boys  follow  Tom  the 
Piper.  He  cured  me  of  melancholy,  as  David  cured  Saul  ;  but  I 
don't  throw  stones  at  him,  as  Saul  did  at  David,  in  payment.  I 
was  insensible  to  music  till  he  gave  me  a  new  sense.  O,  that  you 
could  go  to  the  new  opera  of  Kais  '  to-night !  'Tis  all  about  Eastern 
manners  :  it  would  just  suit  you.  It  describes  the  wild  Arabs, 
wandering  Egyptians,  lying  dervishes,  and  all  that  sort  of  people  to 
a  hair.  You  needn't  ha'  gone  so  far  to  see  what  you  see,  if  you  saw  it 
as  I  do  every  night  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Braham's  singing, 
when  it  is  impassioned,  is  finer  than  Mrs.  Siddons's  or  Mr.  Kemble's 
acting,  and  when  it  is  not  impassioned,  it  is  as  good  as  hearing  a 
person  of  fine  sense  talking.     The  brave  little  Jew." 

Of  Braham's  origin  we  seem  to  know  hardly  anything.  He  was 
born  on  March  20,  1774,  some  say  at  Rotherhithe,  some  say  at 
Goodman's  Fields.  If  Rotherhithe,  it  would  account  for  the  truly 
nautical  tang  of  his  charming  ballad  "  The  Anchor's  Weighed," 
with  which  Sir  Henry  Wood's  Sea  Song  Fantasia — always  played 
on  the  last  night  of  the  "  Proms  " — opens.  Grove's  Dictionary  says 
he  was  born  in  1777,  but  that  date  does  not  fit  in  with  his  appearance 
as  a  wonder  boy-soprano  of  thirteen  at  Covent  Garden  Opera 
House  on  April  21,  1787.  In  a  book,  "  Representative  Actors" 
by  Clark  Russell,  son  of  the  singer  and  composer  Henry  Russell, 
it  is  stated  that  John  Braham  was  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew  nick- 
named, from  a  resemblance  to  a  popular  character  of  fiction, 
"  Abe  Punch,"  taking  after  Punch  also  in  being  a  bully,  and 
Braham  himself  was  known  to  claim  kinship  with  the  Sephardic 
branch  of  his  community.  But  Mr.  Cecil  Roth  tells  me  that 
Braham  is  not  a  Sephardic  name,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  son  of  a 

*  Pronounced  Bray (h)  am. 
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Portuguese  Jew  would  have  joined  the  choir  of  the  synagogue  of  the 
Ashkanazim.  From  papers  I  have  been  privileged  to  see  through 
the  kindness  of  Lord  Strachie,  Braham's  great  grandson,  it  seems 
clear  that  Braham,  as  I  say,  claimed  Sephardic  descent,  his  true 
patronymic  being  Mendes.  The  only  other  family  reference  I  have 
found  is  one  to  Benjamin  Lumley  (Levy),  manager  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  whose  mother,  Braham  says  in  a  letter,  was  "  a  relative  of 
mine."  Whether  this  means  Braham's  yyiother  or  himself,  I  don't 
know.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Braham  was  one  of  triplets  ;  and, 
again,  that  he  himself  said  he  had  no  brothers  or  sisters.  The  only 
thing  at  all  clear  is  that  he  was  early  left  an  orphan. 

There  is  a  record  that  Braham  had  his  first  lessons  from  a  book- 
seller with  a  musical  voice  who  had  a  comfortable  house  in  Ratcliffe 
Highway.  In  a  room  lined  with  old  books,  the  child  with  the  sweet 
voice,  refreshed  with  coffee,  began  his  training  with  a  certain  kindly 
Alexander  Cleugh.  This  seems  to  contradict  the  story  of  Braham's 
extreme  poverty  in  childhood,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later. 

It  is  in  Duke's  Place  that  we  first  hear  of  Braham  singing,  taking 
part  in  the  services  with  one  who  was  said  to  be  his  uncle.  This 
relative  was,  at  the  Great  Synagogue,  Meyer  Lyon  ;  but  at  Govent 
Garden,  where  his  excellent  voice  took  him,  he  was  Signor  Leoni. 
He  was  a  native  of  Frankfurt.  As  far  as  I  can  gather  Leoni  was  a 
falsettist — what  we  now  call  a  male  alto.  This  would  make  him  a 
specially  qualified  master  for  Braharri.  (Purcell  sang  as  a  bass  and 
also  in  falsetto.)  In  the  English  hymn-books  "  Leoni  "  stands  as  the 
name  of  the  tune  to  the  hymn  "  The  God  of  Abraham  praise," 
the  words  having  been  written  by  a  Methodist  minister,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Olivers,  to  a  tune  with  which  he  had  been  struck  when 
visiting  the  synagogue  and  hearing  Meyer  Lyon  sing  as  a  "  yigdal," 
The  beauty  of  the  singing  of  the  boy  Braham  in  the  choir  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  attracted  the  attention  of  Abraham  Goldsmid,  a 
leader  in  Israel,  whose  name  is  still  sometimes  remembered  as  the 
floater  of  loans  for  the  Government  of  Pitt  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars  on  better  terms  than  had  been  obtained  elsewhere,  and  as  the 
friend  of  Nelson.  The  Times  called  Abraham  Goldsmid  "a  pillar  of 
the  City,"  and  when  that  great  paper  drew  attention  to  some 
irregularities  in  the  post-office,  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  trouble  began  to  brew,  Abraham  Goldsmid  was  called  in 
and,  on  his  advice,  matters  were  adjusted  by  a  donation  to  a  charity. 
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It  is  generally  said  that  Braham  had  been  so  poor  that  he  had  had 
to  sell  pencils  in  the  street.  But  I  do  not  picture  him  as  a  street 
urchin  badly  fed  and  clothed,  out  in  all  weathers.  I  do  not  think 
he  could  have  had  that  beautiful  boy's  voice  if  that  had  been  the 
case,  and  the  late  Lady  Strachie  has  left  it  on  record  that  she  did 
not  believe  the  legend.  But  there  may  be  this  in  it — ^I  remember 
my  grandfather,  John  Levien,  saying  that  Braham  as  a  boy  sold 
pencils  at  the  entrance  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  Mr.  Paul 
Emden  tells  us  in  his  book  "  The  Jews  of  Britain  "  that  pencil- 
making  was  a  Jewish  trade.  Braham  when  a  child  did  not  receive 
any  regular  education,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pencil  selling 
was  an  early  eflbrt  to  be  up  and  doing,  selling  a  wanted  communal 
product  on  a  favourable  pitch. 

Abraham  Goldsmid  having  constituted  himself  Braham's  patron 
(and  a  lifelong  and  close  friendship  thus  began  with  the  whole 
family)  Leoni  continued  to  teach  him,  and  so  well  that  at  thirteen 
years  of  age,  after  singing  with  success  as  Cupid,  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  near  Goodman's  Fields,  in  a  piece  in  honour  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III,  we  find  him  singing  at  Covent 
Garden  Arne's  "  The  soldier,  tir'd  of  war's  alarms,"  with  its 
alarming  "  runs."  It  was  said  his  vocalization,  i.e.  the  singing  of 
these  runs  with  smoothness  yet  with  distinctness  of  note,  could  only 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  remarkable  coloratura  singer,  Madame 
Mara.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  days  of  music, 
before  the  pianoforte — which  quite  outdistanced  the  harpsichord  in 
its  power  and  range  of  effect — came,  and  the  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  were  perfected  and  combined  in  symphonies,  the  voice 
was  the  great  instrument,  its  skilled  use  being  the  concern  of  the 
leading  musicians,  who  often  themselves  were  singers — as  today 
they  are  pianists — and  technical  accomplishment  in  singing  was 
higher  than  it  is  today. 

Later  Leoni  went  to  a  well-paid  Synagogue  appointment  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  died,  and  Braham,  when  his  voice  broke, 
after  much  use  in  distinguished  company,  taught  the  pianoforte, 
which  he  had  studied  under  Clementi  and  Dussek.  The  environ- 
ment of  the  Goldsmid  household,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for 
a  time,  must  have  been  culturally  of  value  to  him,  for  Abraham 
Goldsmid's  daughters  were  taught  the  pianoforte  by  Attwood, 
organist  of  St.   Paul's  Cathedral,   the  favourite  pupil  of  Mozart. 
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J.  p.  Salomon  was  a  friend  of  the  Goldsmids  and  brought  Haydn 
to  the  house.  A  story  has  come  down  to  me  of  my  great-aunt  Jane 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Lousada,  of  Sidmouth)  whom  I  remember  quite 
well.  She  was  playing  the  pianoforte  part  in  some  concerted  music 
of  Haydn's  in  his  presence  when  she  lost  her  place,  but  found  it 
again  immediately.  When  the  music  ended  she  ran  across  the 
room  to  Haydn  and  said,  "  What  must  you  think  of  me  for  losing 
my  place?  "  Smiling  at  her  he  replied,  "  Any  of  us  may  lose  our 
place  :  we  are  not  all  clever  at  getting  in  again  quickly  as  you  did." 

The  great  soprano  Madame  Catalani  was  another  friend.  Lord 
Nelson  was  also  a  close  friend  of  the  Goldsmids  ;  his  estate  at  Merton 
adjoined  Abraham  Goldsmid's  country  house — -Morden  Hall— now 
in  the  keeping  of  the  National  Trust.  Pitt  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon  used  to  visit  ;  Lady  Hamilton  sang  duets  with  the  daughters  ; 
King  George  HI  looked  in  to  lunch  one  day,  and  George  IV  and 
all  his  brothers  were  to  be  seen  there  at  different  times. 

The  following  interesting  account  from  the  Daily  Advertiser  of 
August  22,  1806,  describes  one  such  occasion.  "  Mr.  Abraham 
Goldsmid's  fete  at  Morden  given  last  Friday  was  most  magnificent. 
The  villa  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  chandeliers,  crystal  lights, 
Grecian  lamps  and  alabaster  vases.  The  gardens,  the  lake, 
adorned  with  three  Chinese  bridges,  all  illuminated  with  variegated 
lamps.  A  pleasure  boat  on  the  water  opposite  the  grand  dining-room 
was  also  illuminated.  The  Prince's  plume  was  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  awning.  Opposite  the  supper-room  appeared  a  most 
superb  sarcophagus  between  three  lofty  trees  with  '  G.P.'  on  each 
side.  Dessert  was  set  out  in  the  saloon.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
arrived  in  his  travelling  carriage  (a  barouche  landau)  with  Lord 
Moira,  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Major  Bloomfield,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Kent  and  Cambridge.  Covers  were  laid  for  150  in  the  grand 
dining-room  :  they  sat  down  at  7.30  :  there  were  twenty  different 
kinds  of  fish  and  a  great  display  of  plate.  About  9  the  company 
retired  for  dessert  to  the  saloon.  Here  Braham  sang  several  songs, 
and  was  joined  in  glees  by  Mr.  Walsh  Porter  and  the  Prince.  About 
10  Mr.  Goldsmid  conducted  his  visitors  to  the  concert-room,  where 
there  was  music  by  a  band  under  Griesbach  till  12,  when  100  went 
back  to  cold  collation  in  the  dining-room  including  the  Prince. 
After  supper  Braham  and  Storace  sang  several  duets.  The  party 
broke  up  about  3,  when  the  Prince  left." 
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Braham  throughout  his  career  was  in  high  favour  with  the  Royal 
Family  :  the  Duke  of  Sussex  stood  godfather  to  his  son  Augustus. 
George  IV  not  only  commanded  his  secretary  to  write  to  Braham 
that  "  His  Majesty  having  read  in  the  papers  your  benefit  was  fiixed 
for  tomorrow  has  given  up  the  concert  he  intended  to  have  at  St. 
James's  Palace  lest  it  should  be  prejudicial  to  your  interests,"  but 
was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  knighting  Braham  on  the  spot 
when  he  had  been  singing  at  a  party  at  which  the  First  Gentleman 
in  Europe  had  been  entertaining  a  few  special  friends.  Many  years 
had  to  go  by  before  it  was  allowable  for  a  sovereign  to  knight  a  singer. 

Braham  was,  as  we  shall  hear,  conspicuous  for  his  delivery  of 
words.  I  have  thought  that  he  may  have  learnt  something  of  the 
value  of  them  in  early  life  from  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  While 
still  young  he  was  master  of  four  languages,  and  there  was  always 
an  atmosphere  of  literature  about  Braham. 

After  his  voice  had  settled  down  into  a  fine  tenor,  Braham  went 
to  Bath  to  study  with  Rauzzini  who  had  made  his  home  and 
become  the  monarch  of  music  there,  after  retiring  from  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  in  Italy  as  a  leading  singer.  Rauzzini  was  one  of 
those  good  old-timers  who  was  an  accomplished  musician  (Haydn 
had  a  high  opinion  of  him  as  a  composer)  following  the  career  of 
a  singer  ;  he  was  also  a  very  cultured  man.  Haydn  went  to  stay 
with  Rauzzini  at  Bath  and  composed  a  round  in  memory  of  his 
host's  dog  Turk  who  had  just  died,  to  the  words  "  Turk  was  a 
faithful  dog." 

After  his  studies  with  the  great  Italian  teacher  in  whose  house  he 
lived  for  three  years,  Braham  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in 
Stephen  Storace's  opera  "  Mahmoud."  The  composer  died  before 
the  opera  was  produced,  leaving  it  incomplete,  and  his  sister  Anna 
helped  to  finish  it.  Anna  Selina  (Nancy)  Storace,  another  famous 
pupil  of  Rauzzini's,  the  daughter  of  a  double-bass  player,  had  mar- 
ried a  violinist  named  Abraham  Fisher  who  treated  her  very  badly  : 
she  was  the  original  Susannah  in  Mozart's  "  Nozze  di  Figaro." 
Braham  and  Nancy  became  attached  to  one  another  and  after 
Braham's  successful  debut  at  Drury  Lane,  followed  by  an  engagement 
at  the  King's  Theatre  (the  Italian  Opera  House)  with  the  celebrated 
Madame  Banti,  they  toured  together  on  the  Continent.  A  son 
was  born  to  them,  who  as  the  Rev.  William  Spencer  Harris  Braham 
became  a  Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  visitors 
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liked  to  hear  the  famous  echoes  of  the  Cathedral  aroused  by  his  fine 
voice.  He  afterwards  changed  liis  name  to  Meadows,  to  Braham's 
displeasine.  Braham  first  went  to  Paris,  where  his  opening  concert 
was  under  the  patronage  of  Josephine,  wife  of  General  Bonaparte. 
He  declined  a  lucrative  engagement  for  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris 
and  went  on  to  sing  at  Florence,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  where  he  was 
enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  public,  and  was  associated  with 
and  highly  esteemed  by  the  leading  Italian  singers.  At  Genoa  he 
improved  himself  by  studying  composition  under  Isola,  declining 
vocal  engagements  to  do  so,  for  he  had  a  great  wish  to  be  a  com- 
poser. At  Leghorn  Braham  was  much  noticed  by  Nelson — he  had 
taught  Mrs.  Nelson  Italian  songs  at  Bath,  for  the  pleasure  of  her 
husband — and  was  almost  every  day  with  the  Admiral,  dining  with 
him  constantly.  It  is  interesting  that  both  Nelson  and  Wellington, 
whom  Braham  also  knew,  were  devotees  of  music.  One  morning 
Lord  Nelson*  asked  Braham  to  compose  a  March,  which  should  be 
Nelson's  own  funeral  march.  Complying  with  the  request,  Braham 
was  playing  over  a  sketch  of  the  composition  when  General  Aber- 
crombie,  the  hero  of  Alexandria,  came  in.  Nelson  told  Braham  to 
continue  his  task,  and  he  did  so  while  the  two  commanders  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  conversing  animatedly  in  an  undertone. 
Braham  stayed  for  two  years  in  Milan,  where  he  had  a  difference  and 
then  a  reconciliation  with  the  famous  prima  donna,  Mrs.  Billington, 
of  whom  Haydn  said  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  should  have  painted  the 
angels  listening  to  Mrs.  Billington  singing,  instead  of  the  other  way 
round,  as  he  did  in  his  portrait  of  her.  Braham  one  night  scored 
off  the  lady  by  putting  her  ornaments,  before  she  sang  them  in  her 
songs,  into  his  songs,  and  so  took  the  wind  out  of  her  sails.  It 
is  said  that  Cimarosa  composed  his  last  opera  "  Artemisia  "  with 
Braham  in  mind,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Stephen  Storace,  the  com- 
poser did  not  live  to  complete  the  work.  Braham  sang  in  the  opera 
when  it  was  first  produced  at  Venice.  At  Cimarosa's  funeral,  it 
is  related  that  Braham  sang  with  such  feeling  as  to  move  the  con- 
gregation profoundly.  A  duet  composed  by  Braham  was  put  into  one 
of  Cimarosa's  operas.  After  singing  at  Trieste  and  Hamburg,  Braham 
returned  to  Coven t  Garden.  Thenceforth  he  sang  all  over  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  every  sort  of  music,  creating  a  constant 
furore,  echoes  of  which  were  heard  for  many  years  after  his  death . 

*  After  Nelson's  death  Lady  Hamilton  gave  Braham  a  handsome  mourning 
ring,  with  a  lock  of  Nelson's  hair  in  it.  She  gave  Abraham  Goldsmid  a  tortoise- 
shell  and  gold  bon-bon  box  with  the  lid  a  cut  crystal  medallion  of  Nelson. 
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Splendidly  healthy,  Braham  throughout  his  long  life  hardly  ever 
missed  an  engagement.  (A  newspaper  said,  "  Mr.  Braham  is  never 
ill,  and  never  pretends  to  be.")  He  sang  in  Grand  Opera — 
English  and  Italian — Ballad  Operas  (in  which  he  wrote  much,  in 
its  way,  effective  music,  and  got  large  fees  for  it  ;  the  then  quite 
unheard  of  sum  of  £i,ooo  for  "The  English  Fleet,"  for  example), 
and  Oratorios,  as  well  as  in  duets  and  trios  with  all  the  great 
artists  of  his  time,  always  with  success  ;  while  his  patriotic  songs 
probably  expressed  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  national  feeling.  All  this  went 
on  till  he  was  well  over  seventy,  when,  as  H,  G.  Deacon*  in  Grove's 
Dictionary  says,  "  He  could  still  give  out  notes  from  his  great  chest 
with  immense  power." 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  William  Lowes  Rushton,  author  of"  Shake- 
speare a  Lawyer,"  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Webbe,  the  glee  com- 
poser, used  to  say  that  he  had  heard  Braham,  when  quite  an  old  man, 
accompanying  himself  at  the  pianoforte,  sing  out  the  word  "  fire  " 
in  a  descriptive  song  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  whole  audience 
jump  in  their  seats  !  There  was,  however,  a  side  to  Braham's  art 
over  which  the  judicious  must  shed  a  tear.  In  private  life  he  was 
esteemed  and  honoured  as  a  delightful  and  interesting  companion, 
playing  his  part  fully  in  society,  but,  alas,  artistically  a  strong  strain 
of  what  was  then  called  "  vulgarity  "  (we  now  call  it  "  playing  to 
the  gallery  ")  was  frequently  present.  Let  us  cite  two  witnesses. 
Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  said  :  "  The  fact  is,  Braham  is  two  peo- 
ple." The  Rev.  Julian  Young,  son  of  Charles  Mayne  Young,  the 
famous  actor,  wrote  of  Braham  in  the  Life  of  his  father:  "  Braham 
was  not  merely  a  scientific  vocalist,  he  was  a  scientific  musician. 
No  man  understood  better,  or  more  thoroughly  appreciated  in 
others,  purity  of  style,  yet  no  man  oftener  violated  the  canons  of 
good  taste  by  florid  interpolations  when  singing  before  a  miscellane- 
ous audience.  I  have  heard  him  sing  the  best  sacred  music  at  the 
house  of  friends  whom  he  knew  to  be  refined  and  fastidious  musicians 
and  then  his  rendering  of  Handel  has  been  glorious  and  worthy  of 
his  theme.  I  have  heard  him,  at  an  oratorio  at  the  theatre  the  very 
next  night,  sing  the  same  air  to  a  miscellaneous  audience  and  so 
overlay   the   composition  with  florid   interpolations  as   entirely   to 

*  Senior  Professor  of  Singing  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  on  its  establishment, 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Jenny  Lind,  Sir  Charles  Santley,  and  Sims  Reeves,  whose 
fellow  pupil  he  was  under  Mazzucato  in  Milan. 
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distract  the  listener's  attention  from  the  simpHcity  and  solemnity 
of  his  theme.  This  violation  of  propriety  was  attributable  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  observed  that  a  display  of  flexible  vocalization 
always  brought  down  thunder  from  the  gods  in  the  gallery  ;  and 
therefore  he  was  tempted  by  the  greed  of  clap-trap  applause  to 
sacrifice  his  own  convictions  of  propriety  to  the  demands  of  the 
vulgar  and  unenlightened." 

Discussing  this  matter  with  Sir  Charles  Santley,  the  first  singer 
to  be  knighted,  who  never  dreamt  of  doing  anything  himself  but 
what  was  in  good  taste  and  perfectly  appropriate  on  the  concert 
platform,  I  found  that  he  did  not  think  these  lapses  of  great  impor- 
tance in  estimating  Braham's  powers.  He  accepted  the  view  once 
expressed  by  the  painter  Orchardson,  that  it  is  not  the  absence  of 
faults,  but  the  presence  of  noble  qualities,  that  makes  a  great 
artist,  showing  once  more  the  truth  of  the  dictum  of  Professor  Henry 
Morley  that  great  critics  are  not  censorious.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said 
that  "  Braham  was  a  beast  of  an  actor,  but  an  angel  of  a  singer." 
There  was  perhaps  a  touch  of  poetic  antithesis  in  Sir  Walter's  words. 
I  asked  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Keeley,  who  had  sung  in  "  Oberon  " 
with  Braham  at  W'eber's  request,  and  acted  with  Edmund  Kean  in 
Shakespeare,  whether  she  considered  Sir  Walter's  adverse  opinion 
of  Braham's  acting  was  quite  justified.  She  replied  that  when 
Braham  had  nothing  to  do  on  the  stage  he  was  bad,  but  when  he 
had  something  dramatic  in  his  part  he  could  give  quite  good  effect 
to  it.  Crabb  Robinson  supports  Mrs.  Keeley  :  "  Braham's  singing," 
he  writes,  "  delighted  me.  His  trills  and  shakes,  like  those  of  other 
great  singers,  are  tiresome  to  me  ;  but  his  pure  melody,  the  simple 
song,  clearly  articulated,  is  equal  to  anything  I  ever  heard.  His 
song  is  acted  as  well  as  sung^  delightfully.  Indeed,  I  think  Braham  a 
fine  actor  while  singing  ;  he  throws  his  soul  into  his  throat,  but  his 
whole  frame  is  awakened,  and  his  gestures  and  looks  are  equally 
impassioned."  It  looks  as  if  intermittance  rather  than  incompetence 
was  Braham's  histrionic  shortcoming.  One  of  the  last  of  my  circle 
who  had  heard  Braham,  Mrs.  Merton,  of  Stanhope  Terrace — 
she  died  in  1920  at  the  age  of  ninety-four — used  to  recount  to  me 
an  instance  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  dramatic  gesture  of  Braham's 
when  he  sang  the  National  Anthem  in  Queen  Victoria's  presence 
shortly  after  she  had  come  to  the  throne.  From  letters  I  have 
seen  of  Dickens,  Macready  and  Braham,  this  was  at  Drury  Lane. 
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Macready,  the  lessee,  at  the  suggestion  of  Charles  Dickens,  asked 
Braham  to  take  part  in  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  ;  he  agreed  if  the 
key  was  B  flat  and  the  second  verse  was  left  to  him  as  a  solo.  An 
intimation  had  also  been  sent  to  the  management  from  the  Court 
that  Her  Majesty  wished  Braham  to  sing  the  National  Anthem. 
The  Queen  had  known  Braham  from  girlhood,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  Princess  Victoria  having  been  at  a  Festival  in  York 
Minster,  when  the  Dean  gave  a  luncheon  to  a  distinguished  com- 
pany at  the  Deanery,  among  whom  were  the  Duchess,  the  Princess, 
and  Braham.  Readers  of  Lytton  Strachey's  "  Queen  Victoria  " 
will  recall  how  he  describes  the  nation  as  looking  with  ardent  hope 
to  the  rule  of  the  youthful  sovereign.  Braham,  on  this  occasion, 
in  singing  the  second  verse  of  the  Anthem,  when  he  came  to  the 
line — 

"  On  Thee  our  hopes  we  fix," 

changed  the  pronoun  and  sang — 

"  On  her  our  hopes  we  fix." 

As  he  did  so,  slightly,  but  with  dramatic  suddenness,  the  singer 
raised  a  finger  indicating  Her  Majesty.  My  informant  said  the 
effect  was  immense.  The  Queen  bent  her  head  in  blushing  and 
gracious  acknowledgment,  while  the  applause  of  the  audience  was 
simply  overpowering. 

Mr.  Joseph  Heywood,  of  Manchester,  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
for  December  1865,  after  giving  his  opinion  that  doubtless  Braham 
was  among  the  greatest  singers  of  any  age  or  country,  describes 
his  rendering  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  of  a  piece  of  recitative  at  a 
performance  of  Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt."  Commenting  first  on 
the  almost  comically  quaint  manner  in  which  Braham  rose  and 
addressed  himself  to  the  task,  after  singing  a  cadenza  for  which  he 
deserved  to  be  hissed,  Mr.  Heywood  continues :  "  Braham  said, 
'  For  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in  with  his  chariots  and  with  his 
horsemen  into  the  sea  ;  and  the  Lord  brought  again  the  waters  of 
the  sea  upon  them ;  but  the  children  of  Israel  went  on  dry  land," 
and  then  he  paused  ;  and  every  sound  was  hushed  throughout  the 
great  space.  And  then,  as  if  carved  upon  the  solid  stillness,  came 
these  little  words  :  '  In  the  midst  of  the  sea  '  ;  our  breath  failed  us, 
our  pulses  ceased  to  beat,  and  we  bent  our  heads,  as  all  the  wonder 
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of  miracle  seemed  to  pass  over  us  with  those  accents — awful,  radiant, 
resonant,  triumphant.  He  sat  down  while  the  whole  house  thun- 
dered its  applause." 

Arising  out  of  this  we  may  recall  Charles  Lamb's  "  Imperfect 
Sympathies."  Incidentally  Elia  condemns  Braham's  conversion: 
"...  A  moderate  Jew  is  a  more  confounding  piece  of  anomaly 
than  a  wet  Quaker.  The  spirit  of  the  synagogue  is  essentially 
separative.  Braham  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  if  he  had 
abided  by  the  faith  of  his  forefathers.  There  is  a  fine  scorn  in  his 
face,  which  nature  meant  to  be  of — Christians.  The  Hebrew  spirit 
is  strong  in  him,  in  spite  of  his  proselytism.  He  cannot  conquer  the 
Shibboleth.  How  it  breaks  out,  when  he  sings,  '  The  Children  of 
Israel  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  '  !  The  auditors,  for  the  moment, 
are  as  Egyptians  to  him,  and  he  rides  over  our  necks  in  triumph. 
There  is  no  mistaking  him.  Braham  has  a  strong  expression  of  sense 
in  his  countenance,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  his  singing.  The  founda- 
tion of  his  vocal  excellence  is  sense.  He  sings  with  understanding, 
as  Kemble  delivered  dialogue.  He  would  sing  the  Commandments, 
and  give  an  appropriate  character  to  each  prohibition." 

A  notable  event  in  Braham's  career  was  his  part  in  the  production 
of  the  opera  "  Oberon  "  at  Covent  Garden,  when  Weber — who 
had  exclaimed  on  hearing  Braham  for  the  first  time,  "  He  is  the 
greatest  singer  in  Europe  " — composed  numbers  specially  for  him. 
Weber  died  during  his  visit  here  in  Sir  George  Smart's  house,  and 
Braham  exerted  himself  in  getting  the  funeral  service,  at  which  he 
sang  in  Mozart's  Requiem,  performed  in  a  manner  consonant  with 
Weber's  religious  convictions  :  there  had  been  some  diflftculty  raised. 

I  wall  now  quote  one  or  two  more  descriptions  of  Braham's 
singing.  While  in  florid  music  he  was  pre-eminent,  in  the  simple 
melody  he  could  touch  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers.  When  he  sang 
Luther's  hymn  : 

"  Great  God  !    What  do  I  see  and  hear, 

The  end  of  things  created? 
The  Judge  of  mankind  does  appear 

On  clouds  of  glory  seated  ! 
The  trumpet  sounds — the  graves  restore 
The  dead  which  they  contained  before. 

Prepare,  my  soul,  to  meet  Him  !  " 
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a  musician  and  publisher,  one  Thomas  Williams,  writes  :  "  The 
majestic  solemnity  of  the  air,  the  swelling  and  dying  away  of  the 
notes — as  one  should  be  made  to  fall  into  the  other  by  narrow 
intervals,  like  the  tones  of  the  violoncello,  as  executed  by  the  match- 
less voice  of  Braham — all  conspire  to  make  it  powerfully  impressive." 
When  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  heard  Braham  sing  this  hymn  in 
Westminster  Abbey  he  said  that  though  the  great  singer  had  been 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  long  as  his  Lordship  could  remember, 
Braham's  voice  was  "just  what  it  was  in  his  prime  :  it  had  become 
neither  weak  nor  husky  nor  tremulous,  but  filled  with  its  volume 
all  the  vast  space  with  the  finest  effect." 

And  here  is  a  description  from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  of 
Braham  singing  at  the  Derby  Musical  Festival  of  183 1  :  "  If  Braham 
be  not  the  most  extraordinary  singer  (and  I  think  the  matter  may 
admit  of  some  debate  on  his  behalf)  he  is  beyond  a  question  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  singers  that  ever  lived.  Here  has  he  been 
singing  for  almost  half  a  century,  manifesting  (when  he  pleases) 
the  finest  taste,  great  science,  and  a  power  of  voice  that  is  beyond 
parallel.  The  thrilling  exaltation  of  some  of  his  songs  shakes  the 
heart  within  us,  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  tender  but  clear  notes  which  he  sometimes  gives  out,  like 
the  sound  of  silver,  proceed  from  the  same  throat  that  at  other  times 
sends  abroad  terrible  notes  that  drown  the  brazen  voices  of  the 
orchestra.  He  has  infinite  flexibility  and  power  of  adjusting  himself 
to  any  subject.  The  tender  air,  the  merry  song,  the  "  terrible," 
are  all,  and  completely,  his.  He  ranges  about  like  a  '  chartered 
libertine,'  subduing  all  things  before  him.  He  is  at  home  with 
every  composer,  and  in  all  their  moods  ;  representing  with  equal 
power,  and  seemingly  with  equal  facility,  the  sublimity  of  Handel 
or  Haydn,  the  pathos  or  grandeur  of  Cherubini  and  Neukomm, 
the  frenzy  of  songs  by  Purcell,  the  boisterous  merriment  of  Martini, 
or  the  bacchanalian  madness  of  wine.  .  .  .  I  never  heard  anybody 
laugh  so  well  as  Braham  in  the  Laughing  Trio." 

A  characteristic  of  Braham  seems  to  have  been  a  life-long  willing- 
ness to  learn.*  Among  the  Strachie  papers  are  several  letters  from 
the  Archbishop  of  York.    One  runs,  "  As  Mr.  Braham  was  so  oblig- 


*  He  took  lessons  in  acting  when  advanced  in  life,  and  asked  the  composer 
William  Shield  to  get  him  a  copy  of  Tosi's  book  "  The  Florid  Song." 
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ing  to  express  himself  anxious  to  consult  the  Archbishop  of  York  as 
to  the  manner  of  singing  Luther's  Hymn,  the  Archbishop  would 
try  to  suggest  there  should  be  short  shakes  on  '  created,'  '  seated,' 
and  '  to  meet  him.'  Aothing  possibly  could  be  better  than  Mr.  Braham's 
manner  of  expressing  : 

'  The  graves  restore 
The  dead  which  they  contained  before  '  ; 

but  he  is  of  opinion  that  neither 

'  The  trumpet  sounds  ' 

nor 
'  Prepare,  my  soul  ' 

should  be  given  with  such  vehemence — -that  it  should  be  a  spectral 
energy."  In  another  letter  the  Archbishop  writes,  he  "  hopes  Mr. 
Braham  will  excuse  his  mentioning  it  to  him  that  he  thinks  the 
effect  has  always  been  considerably  heightened  when  '  Prepare  ' 
has  been  made  the  emphatic  note,  and  not  '  my  soul,'  to  which  a  more 
subdued  tone  is  better  suited." 

In  1776  the  Ancient  Concerts,  also  known  as  "The  King's 
Concerts,"  were  established  with  a  most  aristocratic  committee  of 
directors,  who  in  rotation  selected  the  programme — George  III 
personally  wrote  out  programmes.  At  these  concerts  no  music 
could  be  performed  which  had  been  composed  within  the  previous 
twenty  years.  It  was  to  counterbalance  this  conservatism  that  a 
group  of  professional  musicians  who  knew  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  in  18 13  established  the  Philharmonic,  now  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Society.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  being  a  director 
of  the  Ancient  Concerts,  writes  about  the  part  Braham  took  in  a 
programme  His  Grace  arranged  : 

"  The  Archbishop  of  York  having  understood  from  Mr.  Greatorex 
(the  conductor)  that  Mr.  Braham  would  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of 
my  observations  as  to  his  singing  the  music  allotted  to  him  at  the 
Ancient  Concerts,  has  great  pleasure  in  informing  him  that  his 
execution  of  '  Gentle  Airs  '  and  '  Luther's  Hymn  '  was  everything 
that  could  be  wished.  But  that  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  Ancient  Concerts  his  manner  of  singing  '  Sound  an  Alarm  ' 
was  rather  too  vehement,  and  the  tone  of  some  of  the  words  too  loud 
(for  instance  '  alarm  '  and  '  Brave,'  and  '  only  Brave  around '),  too  loud 
that  is  for  the  room,  which  is  not  calculated  like  the  Minster  of 
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York  for  the  full  power  of  Mr.  Braham's  voice.  The  Archbishop 
can  easily  imagine  that  the  exertions  of  voice  which  Mr.  Braham 
has  to  make  at  the  Theatre  must  be  so  habitual  to  him  as  to  render 
a  more  repressed  enunciation  rather  difficult  to  him,  still  he  is 
persuaded  that  Mr.  Braham  is  fully  able  to  adapt  his  style  of  singing 
to  the  very  different  tastes  of  the  very  different  description  of 
auditors  at  Drury  Lane  and  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 

"  Grosvenor  House.     April  15th." 

To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  and  Williams. 
Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  wrote :  "In  recitative,  which  should 
be  noted  declamation,  delivered  with  distinct  articulation,  sensible 
expression,  proper  emphasis  with  just  punctuation,  no  better  lesson 
could  be  had  than  from  Mr.  Braham."  Williams  refers  to  the  way 
Braham  retained  his  powers.  He  writes,  apropos  the  suggestion 
put  forward  by  some  people  that  Braham  should  retire :  "  Why 
should  he  retire?  Is  there  anyone  to  fill  the  chasm?  Why  should 
people  take  only  silver  when  gold  is  to  be  had?  "  He  would  not 
assert,  however,  that  there  are  certain  songs  with  much  bravura 
(in  this  only  the  famous  soprano  Madame  Catalani  could  approach 
Braham)  in  which  he  would  not  be  so  completely  at  home  as  in  his 
young  days,  but  he  is  persuaded  that  it  is  only  because  "  he  does 
not  practice  solfeggi  as  vigorously  and  constantly  as  he  did  in  his 
more  youthful  days."  Comparing  the  Italian  singers  of  the  time 
with  Braham,  he  says,  for  roundness  and  body  of  tone  they,  singing 
at  a  lingual  advantage  in  their  own  tongue,  could  not  rival  Braham 
singing  in  English. 

In  the  collection  of  criticisms  and  descriptions  of  stage  personages 
made  by  Clark  Russell  one  of  the  extracts  is  from  the  Percy  Anec- 
dotes. It  runs  :  "  In  no  part  of  his  art  is  Braham  more  distinguished 
than  in  the  use  of  the  falsetto  ;  his  success  in  this  respect,  indeed, 
forms  an  era  in  singing  ...  it  was  impossible  to  discover  where 
he  took  it  or  passed  from  it."  Before  his  time  the  junction  had  always 
been  very  clumsily  conducted  by  English  singers.  Johnstone,  who 
had  a  fine  falsetto,  managed  it  so  ill  that  he  obtained,  by  the  abrupt- 
ness of  his  transitions,  the  cognomen  of  "Bubble  and  Squeak." 
Another  quotation  is  from  "  The  Progress  of  Music  "  :  "  Braham's 
voice  is  a  tenor,  enlarged  in  compass  by  a  falsetto,  and  its  whole 
range  of  really  useful  and  good  notes  extends  from  A  in  the  bass  to 
E  in  alto — a  scale  of  twenty  notes.   .   .   .   It  is  so  perfectly  even  and 
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equal  and  he  possesses  so  thorough  a  command  over  it,  that  he  can 
produce  any  given  quantity  or  quahty  upon  any  part  of  it  at 
pleasure  ;  while  if  he  runs  through  his  whole  compass  by  semitones, 
it  is  impossible  to  point  out  at  what  precise  interval  he  takes  or 
relinquishes  the  falsetto,  though  the  peculiar  quality  of  that  voice 
when  he  rises  high  is  sufficiently  perceptible.  But  to  this  faculty 
(which  comprises  the  true  portamento  of  Italian  vocalization)  he  has 
also  added  the  power  of  colouring  the  tone  according  to  the  passion. 
He  can  increase  or  attenuate  its  volume,  not  merely  making  it 
louder  or  softer,  but  by  a  distinctly  different  expression  of  tone,  so 
to  speak."  And  the  Qiiarterly  Musical  Magazine  describes  Braham's 
singing  thus  :  "  Whoever  has  heard  Braham  sing  the  first  line  of 
'  Waft  her,  angels,  through  the  skies  '  (from  '  Jephthah  '),  will  have 
heard  the  perfection  of  his  tone,  and  will  probably  admit  that  he 
can  produce  sounds  breathing  hope,  adoration,  and  fervent  piety — 
sounds  most  touching  and  full  of  beauty.  Whoever  has  heard  him 
in  the  recitative  preceding  this  air,  '  Deeper  and  deeper  still,'  will 
have  listened  to  extraordinary  changes  of  tone,  expressing  remorse, 
hesitation,  the  deepest  anguish  and  despair,  awe,  heartrending  yet 
firm  and  resolute  obedience  to  Divine  power.  In  the  order  of 
musical  eflfects  it  ranks  with  the  finest  eflfects  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the 
drama."  Charles  Lamb,  as  we  have  heard,  confirmed  these  judg- 
ments. So  did  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  often  spoke  with  profound 
admiration  of  Braham,  "  so  great,  spite  his  vulgarity." 

Braham  amassed  what  was  for  those  days  a  very  large  fortune — 
some  £80,000  :  but  like  many  another  artist  he  lost  it,  and  strangely 
enough,  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment.  My  father's  cousin.  Miss 
Caroline  Goldsmid,*  told  me  she  had  heard  Braham  say  to  her 
father.  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  a  leading  industrial  financial 
magnate,  a  founder  of  London  University,  that  the  man  who  put 
his  savings  into  the  theatre  was  mad.  And  then  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  did  it — put  £40,000  into  the  Colosseum  in  Regent's 

*  Miss  Caroline  Goldsmid  (181  7-1 906)  remembered,  as  a  child,  being  got  up 
hurriedly  and  dressed  to  come  downstairs  again  after  she  had  gone  to  bed.  Braham 
had  come  and  was  going  to  sing  !  To  the  end  of  her  long  life  Miss  Goldsmid 
would  recall  this  memory.  The  leading  singers — Jenny  Lind,  Lablache,  and  Sir 
Charles  Santley — used  to  sing  at  musical  parties  at  their  house  St.  John's  Lodge, 
Regent's  Park.  Mendelssohn  also  visited  there.  One  day  when  he  had  been 
playing  Lady  Goldsmid  (herself  an  excellent  pianist)  said,  "  How  beautifully  you 
play,  Dr.  Mendelssohn."  "  Oh,  of  course,  I  play  a  good  deal,"  he  replied,  '*  but 
you  should  hear  my  sister  Fanny  ;  she  plays  much  better  than  I  do." 
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Park  and  the  rest  into  buildinu^  the  St.  James's  Theatre.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Oldnian  I  have  seen  an  account  of  the 
Colosseum  in  a  book  in  the  British  Museum.  Built  by  the  well- 
known  architect  Decimus  Burton,  the  design  inspired  by  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  with  columns  and  a  dome,  it  was  a  marvellous  place 
of  entertainment,  with  a  great  panorama  of  London,  statuary, 
fountains,  effects  of  lighting  with  coloured  glass  from  novel 
machinery,  an  ascending  room,  etc.  ;  "  a  higher  feeling,"  the  writer 
says,  "  than  the  mere  object  of  gain  must  have  inspired  the  expendi- 
ture on  it."  The  St.  James's  Theatre  Braham  built  to  please  his 
pretty  wife — who  was  rather  stout.  Part  of  his  contract  at  Covent 
Garden  was  that  Mrs.  Braham  should  have  a  box  on  the  pit  tier 
when  her  husband  sang.  One  night  the  management  let  her  box 
to  a  nobleman  and  Mrs.  Braham  had  to  go  to  the  upper  tier. 
Coming  down  from  it  she  sprained  her  ankle.  "  Never  mind,  my 
dear,"  said  Braham,  "  you  shall  have  an  opera  house  of  your  own," 
and  this  promise  he  redeemed.  It  is  not  surprising  he  lost  his  money, 
for  here,  too,  he  spared  no  expense.  Braham  exerted  himself 
greatly  to  produce  at  St.  James's  the  opera  "  The  Village  Coquettes  " 
written  by  Dickens,  with  music  by  John  Hullah.  It  is  true  that 
Braham  pulled  the  music  about  a  good  deal,  but,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Edward  Chadfield,  who  not  many  years  ago 
reproduced  the  opera  in  its  original  form,  that  came  about  through 
the  necessity  for  getting  the  songs  into  the  right  hands — or  should  I 
say  mouths? — of  the  company  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre  at  the  time. 
But  the  opera — the  story,  quite  an  interesting  one,  has  been  fully 
told  by  Mr.  Chadfield — ^had  only  a  partial  success.  It  was  a  kind 
of  anticipatory  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  :  the  performers  tried  to  put  too 
much  grand  opera  into  it,  and  neither  box  nor  gallery  patrons  were 
satisfied. 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman  recently  wrote  that  being  a  famous  tenor 
ought  to  be  scheduled  as  one  of  the  dangerous  occupations,  and 
Braham  was  cast  in  £i,ooo  damages  to  an  officer  in  the  Indian 
Navy,  on  account  of  an  alleged  affair  with  his  wife.  But  Braham 
was  a  good  husband,  and  his  wife,  a  Miss  Bolton  of  Ardwick,  near 
Manchester,  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  as 
devoted  to  him  as  he  was  to  her  and  their  six  children.  Three  of 
his  sons  followed  their  father's  calling  and  one  held  a  commission 
in  the  Army.   His  daughter,  Frances,  who  supported  him  generously 
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in  his  latter  days  of  misfortune,  became  Countess  of  Waldegrave 
in  course  of  four  aristocratic  marriages  she  made,  and  was  a  leading 
figure  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  her  time  from  her  stronghold 
of  Strawberry  Hill,  once  the  home  of  Horace  Walpole.  Braham 
was  very  abstemious,  enormously  industrious,  and  most  punctual 
and  honourable  in  all  his  engagements.  Michael  Kelly,  the  friend 
of  Mozart,  pays  a  tribute  to  Braham  in  his  well-known  "  Reminis- 
cences." He  says  Braham  was  Rauzzini's  "  favourite  "  pupil,  and, 
at  any  time  he  would  go  down  to  Bath  to  sing  for  his  old  master 
for  love.  "  No  pecuniary  advantage,"  writes  Kelly,  "  from  any 
other  source  ever  induced  him  to  fail  serving  his  old  master  to  the 
day  of  his  death — a  kindness  which  Rauzzini  always  spoke  of  in 
tones  of  the  highest  gratitude.  Happy  have  I  ever  been  to  join  in 
such  praises,  having  always  found  Braham,  from  his  first  appearance 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  the  present  moment,  liberal  and  kind 
towards  me,  personally,  and  ever  ready  to  give  his  support  and 
approbation  to  merit  wherever  he  found  it.  Aware,  as  he  must  be, 
of  his  own  superior  talent,  he  is  above  envy,  and  possesses,  pro- 
fessionally, and  in  every  other  sense  of  the  words,  a  clear  under- 
standing, sound  sense,  and  accurate  judgment." 

Henry  Phillips — favourite  baritone  of  his  time  (he  sang  at  the 
first  performance  in  London  of  Beethoven's  ninth  Symphony  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  for  whom  it  was  composed) — in  his  recollec- 
tions speaks  much  of  Braham,  "  the  greatest  declamatory  singer 
that  ever  existed."  At  one  of  Phillips's  early  appearances  Braham, 
who  was  also  singing,  "  unknown  to  me  (says  Phillips),  listened, 
and  when  I  had  finished  complimented  me,  and  said  if  I  were 
industrious  I  should  be  sure  to  rise.  He  then  in  the  kindest  manner 
took  me  aside  and  imparted  to  me  the  theory  and  secret  of  musical 
declamation  which  I  need  scarcely  say  I  never  forgot.  Also  he  said, 
'  Observe  what  I  tell  you  :  as  you  advance  you  will  have  twenty 
blunderbusses  continually  levelled  at  your  head.  Every  means 
and  every  artifice  will  be  used  to  destroy  your  reputation  and  depress 
your  talent,  but  have  no  fear,  pursue  your  path  with  vigour  and 
with  courage  and  your  enemies  will  fly  before  you.'  "  Phillips  says 
Braham  was  "  a  rare  mimic,"  confirming  Mrs.  Keeley  ;  "  he 
was  generally  a  man  of  most  reserved  manners,  which  gave  the 
impression  of  pride,  yet  no  one  entered  into  a  jest  more  than 
Braham  did." 
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Referring  once  more  to  the  question  of  Braham's  "  vulgarity  '* 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Braham  was  poor  in  his  early  days  and 
knew  the  humbler  classes  of  the  East  End  well,  and  we  should  look 
upon  his  lapses  in  taste  rather  as  a  not-to-be-wondered-at  return 
to  an  early-knowTi  dialect  in  which  he  addressed  old  friends,  to  their 
great  satisfaction.  A  note  in  Clarke  Russell's  book  gives  a  view  of 
Braham  himself  on  the  matter :  he  was  conversing  with  a  friend 
concerning  the  merciless  way  he  had  been  criticised,  and  the  friend 
defended  the  critics  on  the  ground  of  Braham  having  assumed  "all 
styles,"  "Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  Braham,  "  that  I  should  have 
been  a  better  singer  had  my  practice  been  less  multifarious?"  "  I  do." 
Braham  sank  for  a  few  moments  into  a  reverie,  then  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "  I  never  had  an  audience  that  could  appreciate  me  ; 
give  me  such  an  audience  and  then  see  how  I'll  sing."  But,  as  it 
was,  Henry  Russell  said  that  at  times  he  produced  a  sensation 
beyond  the  power  of  description.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  at 
Braham's  house  in  Baker  Street  one  night  when  Braham  sang 
scientifically.  "  Ah  !  Braham,"  said  the  Duke,  '  why  don't  you  always 
sing  like  that?  "  "  Because  I  should  not  be  entertaining  your  Royal 
Highness  if  I  did." 

There  is  an  interesting  case  of  dual  personality  told  in  Arthur 
Bryant's  "  English  Saga  " — that  of  Lord  Derby,  Prime  Minister, 
the  Rupert  of  debate,  a  classical  translator  of  no  mean  order.  "  In 
his  native  Lancashire,  where  he  owned  fabulous  estates,  or  in  the 
betting  room  at  Newmarket,  chaffing  and  shouting  among  a  crowd 
of  jockeys  and  blacklegs,  he  was,  with  the  eccentric  perversity  of  the 
English — an  over-grown  school-boy,  a  lively  rattling  sportsman, 
apparently  devoted  to  racing  and  rabbit  shooting,  gay,  boisterous, 
almost  rustic  in  his  manners.  Seeing  and  hearing  him  among  his 
country  friends  and  neighbours,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  oneself  in 
the  presence  of  the  haughty  aristocrat  and  scholar  who  marshalled  the 
gentlemen  of  England  against  his  political  opponents  in  Parliament." 

So  Braham  was,  as  we  say  now,  a  good  "  mixer."  He  was  welcome 
in  the  highest  society,  occasionally  to  the  surprise  of  the  illiberal- 
minded.  The  editor  of  a  periodical  wrote  :  "  What  are  we  coming 
to?  There  is  a  print  being  sold  in  the  shops  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  engaged  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Braham!  " 
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In  his  sixty-seventh  year  Braham  went  to  America  and  Canada 
to  earn  money  to  pay  off  what  he  still  owed — he  had  parted  with 
everything  he  had,  including  his  mansion,  The  Grange,  Brompton, 
where  he  had  a  fine  library — for  his  unfortunate  theatre  and 
Colosseum  ventures.  His  wife,  in  a  letter  from  America,  said  he 
worked  like  a  slave — singing,  travelling  long  distances,  and  teaching 
with  great  patience  his  son  Charles.  Writing  to  a  mortgagee  who 
was  inconsiderately  pressing  him — Braham  was  the  victim  of  much 
unfairness — he  said,  "  I  have  lived  and  I  will  die  an  honourable 
man."  And  he  paid  off  every  penny.  America  was  a  difficult 
country  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  a  singer  of 
English  patriotic  songs.  But  Braham' s  powers  permitted  him  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men,  and  he  could  win  over  anybody.  I  have 
referred  to  Mr.  Joseph  Heywood's  first  unfavourable  impression 
being  quickly  changed  to  one  of  deep  admiration.  There  is  an 
instance  of  Braham's  powers  of  conversion  in  some  "  Reminis- 
cences "  by  "  An  Old  Stager,"  who  witnessed  Braham's  opening 
appearance  on  the  American  stage.  He  first  sang  in  a  duet  "  off," 
and  so  splendidly  that  it  had  to  be  repeated.  But  Braham  was  short, 
and  had  rather  an  awkward  gait,  and  when  he  stepped  on  to  the 
stage  the  audience,  who  had  anticipated  from  the  sound  of  his 
voice  the  figure  and  bearing  of  an  Apollo,  were  so  disappointed  that 
no  one  applauded,  and  some  even  tittered.  To  make  matters  worse 
the  leading  lady  singer  was  a  strapping  Scotch  lassie,*  nine  inches 
taller  than  Braham.  The  piece  was  the  ballad  opera  "  Guy 
Mannering."  Braham  continued  with  his  part,  but  was  so  depressed 
by  the  attitude  of  the  audience  that  he  could  not  sing  a  fine  song  of 
Bishop's  he  ought  to  have  sung,  and  came  off  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  On  returning  to  the  stage  he  sang  his 
own  celebrated  "  Death  of  Nelson  ";  not  the  least  token  of  approval 
was  accorded  to  his  beautiful  rendering  of  that  pathetic  piece.  But 
the  conductor  of  the  band,  Mr.  Wolf,  was  an  old  servant  of  Braham's 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  and  he  struck  up  the  introduction  to 
"  The  Bay  of  Biscay  "  ;  and  then  the  veteran's  powerful  voice  rang 
out  the  line,  "Loud  roared  the  dreadful  thunder."  "  Before  he  had 
neared  the  end  of  the  first  verse  [says  "  Old  Stager  "]  I  saw  he  had 
hit  them  hard.  The  house  seemed  literally  electrified.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  and  also  of  the  second  verse  I  thought  nothing  could 

*  Miss  Inverarity. 
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have  surpassed  the  applause  he  received  :  but  at  the  close  of  the 
third  and  last  I  found  I  had  been  mistaken.  I  never  before,  nor 
since,  saw  such  a  decided  and  unanimous  ovation.  He  had  to 
sing  the  song  three  times." 

After  his  return  from  America  Braham  continued  to  sing  in 
public  till  March  1852,  when  he  made  what  was  his  last  appearance, 
at  a  "  Wednesday  Concert."  Miss  Goldsmid  told  me  that  his  sons 
felt  then  that  it  was  time  the  curtain  should  come  down,  and  they 
hurried  round  to  the  Artists'  Room  to  take  their  father  home.  He 
still  sang,  however,  in  private.  There  is  a  delightful  description 
of  him  singing  to  his  own  accompaniment,  when  over  eighty,  at 
the  house  of  a  lady  who  wrote  a  book  "  Gossip  of  the  Century," 
in  which  there  are  many  discerning  accounts  of  the  famous  singers 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  the  letters  to  Braham  in  Lady  Strachie's  collection  is  one 
from  Coleridge  asking  his  help  for  a  teacher  of  music  who  was 
endeavouring  to  support  in  sad  circumstances  a  poor  blind  relation. 
Coleridge  writes  in  terms  of  regard  and  admiration.  And  a  letter 
from  the  famous  actor  Edmund  Kean*  is  worthy  of  quotation  : 

«,  TV,      1        o-        '  "July  1 1,  2830. 

My  dear  Sir,  j     /       '       o 

"  As  I  am  about  to  leave  the  country,  most  likely  for  ever,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  wind  up  my  theatrical  career  with  a  benefit  at  the 
Opera  House,  wherein  I  hope  to  see  all  those  who  have  esteemed 
me  congregated  for  the  painful  purpose  of  farewell.  If  you  would 
do  me  the  favour  of  singing  a  couple  of  songs,  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  beneficial  it  would  be  to  me,  and  how  truly  I  should  appreciate 
your  kindness. 

"  With  respect  and  admiration, 

"  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

"Edmund  Kean." 

In  conclusion  here  are  a  few  of  Braham's  letters,  which  I  think 
throw  light  on  his  character  and  mind. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Braham  was  in  his  heart  a  religious 
man.  He  could  not,  I  submit,  have  sung  sacred  music  as  he  did 
had  he  not  been  so,  any  more  than  he  could  have  phrased  as  he  did 
had  he  not  been  a  well-educated  one.  He  writes  to  his  son 
Charles : 

*  Braham  was  chief  pall  bearer  at  Kean's  funeral. 
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"As  to  myself — clouds  again  are  gathering  over  my  head  with 
regard  to  the  Chapel  Street  houses.  But  I  trust  in  God  who  has 
always  saved  me  when  upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss  of  ruin. 

"June  7,  1852. 

"  30,  Westbourne  Terrace." 

In  another  letter  he  writes  :  "  Thanks  to  Providence  and  Mr. 
Cutler  [his  doctor]  I  am  now  in  better  health  than  for  years.  He 
has  corrected  some  errors  of  diet." 

He  could  be  prompt  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  determining 
a  situation.     A  letter  written  in  1836  runs  : 

"  Sir,  You  are  free  from  your  Colosseum  engagement. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"John  Braham." 

To  Elliston  he  writes,  February  14,  1822,  from  Liverpool : 
*'  My  dear  Elliston, 

"  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  reject  your  terms  in  toto. 
They  are  not  worthy  of  you  to  make  such  an  offer  and  it  would  be 
degrading  in  me  to  listen  to  them. 

"  I  remain, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"John  Braham." 
There  is  a  later  reference  to  Elliston  in  a  letter  to  poet  Bunn,  as 
Punch  called  him,  operatic  manager  and  librettist,  from  69,  Baker 
Street,  May  10,  1824: 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Though  Mr.  Elliston's  conduct  to  me  has  been  most  unkind  I 
will  say  nothing  to  wound  his  feelings,  and  as  he  has  consented  to 
my  withdrawing  altogether  from  his  theatre  I  no  longer  consider 
myself  as  belonging  to  that  establishment,  and  freely  sacrifice  my 
benefit  and  salary  in  consequence  of  that  determination.  As  to 
the  part  of  Francis  Tyrrell,  Mr.  Elliston  is  aware  that  I  objected  to 
it  from  the  first.  But  even  under  that  impression  I  would  have 
performed  it  had  proper  time  been  given  for  its  study.  But  when 
it  was  announced  to  be  produced  in  a  few  days  before  a  note  of 
music  had  been  composed,  I  felt  it  impossible. 
"  I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  John  Braham." 
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Cardinal  Newman's  definition  of  a  gentleman  as  one  who  never 
inflicts  pain,  carefully  avoids  resentments,  is  never  mean  in  his 
disputes,  is  clearly  answered  to  by  Braham  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  above  letter. 

The  following  is  a  letter  to  a  brother  musician  complaining  of  a 
clause  in  an  agreement  which  implied  a  possibility  of  unfair  conduct 
on  their  part : 

"  68,  Baker  Street, 

"  March  20,  1830. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  i8th  of  March 
wherein  you  state  that  J,  Langton,  Esq.  has  written  to  you  with  the 
information  of  my  being  engaged  at  the  Liverpool  Musical  Festival 
for  200  guineas.  With  respect  to  the  condition  you  mention,  I 
regret  that  you  and  I  should  be  such  unworthy  members  of  our 
profession  to  make  such  a  clause  necessary,  for  I  suppose  you — as 
Justice  Woodcock  says  being  a  '  Thrummer  of  twine  and  a  scraper 
of  catgut  '  are  subject  as  a  conductor  of  concerts  to  a  similar  con- 
dition. As  long  as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  did 
you  ever  find  me  guilty  of  accepting  an  engagement  before  a  festival 
that  might  prove  injurious  to  the  Charity?  I  believe  not.  However, 
I  of  course  agree  to  the  clause  in  question — though  J.  Greatorex, 
Esq.  never  required  such  a  condition  from  me. 

"  I  remain, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"John  Braham." 

To  one  of  the  public  who  had  written  to  Sir  George  Smart  not  to 
let  Braham  sing  the  hackneyed  song  "  Scots  wha  hae  "  : 

"  Cheltenham. 

"  September  9,  1824. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Smart  in  which  is 
an  extract  from  one  you  honoured  him  with,  the  purport  of  which  is 
'  That  "  Scots  wha  hae  "  is  really  so  common  and  hackneyed  that 
Mr.  Braham  must  be  good  enough  to  substitute  any  other  of  his 
popular  songs  for  it.'  I  receive  your  suggestion  with  the  greatest 
deference,  and  will  with  pleasure  substitute  any  other  song  you 
please  or  rather  omit  it  as  I  understand  the  concert  is  already  very 
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long.  But  allow  me,  Sir  (without  meaning  to  give  the  shadow  of 
offence),  to  explain  why  I  chose  the  song  of  '  Scots  wha  hae.' 
It  is  the  fate  of  all  effective  vocal  pieces  of  music  to  become  popular, 
common  and  hackneyed — for  example  nothing  can  be  more  hack- 
neyed than  '  Rule,  Britannia,'  '  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  and  '  Auld 
Robin  Gray.'  But  the  public  would  grieve  to  be  deprived  of  Madam 
Catalani's  most  expert  powers  in  the  first  song,  or  of  Miss  Stephens's 
exquisite  pathos  in  the  latter.  It  has  been  my  fortune  that  most 
of  the  songs  I  have  had  the  honour  of  performing  have  become 
popular,  and  my  misfortune  that  other  vocal  performers,  seizing  my 
songs  and  singing  them  on  every  occasion,  have  made  them  hack- 
neyed and  common.  Besides  I  thought  I  could  not  go  wrong  in 
choosing  to  sing  '  Scots  wha  hae  '  which  without  vanity  I  may  say 
I  have  made  exclusively  my  own.  [He  amends  this  modestly  to 
"  The  good  nature  of  the  public  has  decreed  that  it  is  so."] 
Madam  Catalani  sang  it  at  the  Hampshire  Festival  and  sent  it  in 
her  list  of  songs  to  the  Salisbury  Meeting,  and  I  believe  had  I  not 
been  engaged  would  have  honoured  Scotch  Music  and  the  genius 
of  Burns  by  singing  it  at  Newcastle,  and  if  she  would  condescend  to 
sing  it,  I  in  common  with  the  public  would  be  delighted  to  hear  her 
— and  I  give  it  up  to  her  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  have  been 
induced  to  say  this  much  in  justification  of  my  choice.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  but  compliment  you  on  your  objective,  knowing 
that  it  must  be  from  a  principle  of  good  taste,  and  if  we  had  many 
more  of  such  judicious  auditors  the  science  of  music  would  be 
advantaged.  If  you  would  honour  me  with  an  answer,  a  letter 
will  find  me  at  Worcester. 
"  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
"John  Braham." 

To  W.  Gardiner,  author  of"  Music  of  Nature,"  etc. 

"  Dublin. 

"  October  19,  1825. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  An  account  of  the  York  Musical  Festival  from  the  author  of 
'  The  Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  '  would  be  hailed  with  rapture  by 
the  whole  musical  world,  and  I  as  an  individual  will  by  way  of 
ensuring  you  from  eventual  loss — and  /  beg  you  will  not  be  offended — 
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give  twenty  guineas  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  publication. 
I  am  actuated  to  make  this  trifling  offer  from  a  wish  to  see  a  candid, 
liberal,  and  just  account  of  a  music  meeting  which  certainly  forms 
an  epoch  in  Musical  History.  I  hope  you  will  not  feel  your  delicacy 
wounded.  But  if  that  should  be  so — for  which  I  perceive  no  reason 
— let  me  hope  you  will  pardon  one  who  has  the  greatest  esteem  for 
you.  I  need  not  say  that  this  communication  must  be  kept  sacred. 
My  only  motive  is  that  strict  justice  should  be  done  to  all  the  great 
talent  enlisted  on  that  occasion,  in  the  elegant  and  impressive 
language  you  so  much  excel  in. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"John  Braham." 

"  That  glorious  singer,  Braham,"  wrote  Charles  Lamb,  regretting 
the  termination  of  one  of  his  engagements,  "  one  of  my  lights,  is  fled. 
He  was  a  rare  combination  of  the  Jew,  the  gentleman,  and  the 
angel  ;  yet  all  of  these  elements  mixed  up  so  kindly  in  him  that  you 
could  not  tell  which  predominated."  The  letters  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  reproducing  are  proof,  I  think,  that  in  his  judgment  of 
Braham's  character  and  behaviour  Elia  did  not  err. 

Among  the  Strachie  papers  there  is  a  note  by  the  late  Lady 
Strachie  that  Braham  died  quietly  on  February  17,  1856,  in  Conduit 
Street,  really  from  an  overdose  of  an  opiate.  Bacon  in  one  of  his 
essays  writes  on  the  danger  of  medicine  if  taken  suddenly  by  one 
unaccustomed  to  it.  Braham  in  the  course  of  his  long  life  had 
hardly  ever  seen  a  doctor.  When  at  eighty-two  he  began  to  suffer 
from  some  internal  irritation,  perhaps  not  at  all  likely  to  shorten  his 
days,  the  doctor  gave  him  a  good  dose  of  a  sedative,  it  was  too  much 
for  him.  "  He  woke  up,"  says  Lady  Strachie,  "  said  some  kindly 
words  to  my  old  aunt,*  lay  back,  and  died."  I  cannot  think  that 
when  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  the  Judge  of  All  Men,  who  said 
to  Jonah,  "  And  should  I  not  spare  that  great  city  wherein  are  more 
than  six  score  thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left  hand,"  w^as  hard  on  Braham,  who  delighted, 
through  his  long  day,  with  his  singing,  alike  the  humble  and  the 
high.  He  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  under  the  wall 
to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance. 

*  Miss  Josephine  Bolton,  Mrs.  Braham's  sister,  who  looked  after  Braham  from 
the  time  of  his  wife's  death  in  1846. 
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SOME  PRINCIPAL  APPEARANCES 
OF  BRAHAM 

John  Braham's  first  public  appearance  was  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  on  April  21,  1787,  when  he  sang  Arne's  "The  soldier, 
tired  of  war's  alarms  "  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  his  master 
Leoni.  During  the  same  year  he  was  also  engaged  to  sing  at  the 
opening,  on  June  20,  of  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Wellclose  Square, 
London,  his  connection  with  this  theatre  continuing  for  about  two 
years.  On  June  2,  1788,  he  sang  again  at  Covent  Garden,  in 
"  Poor  Vulcan."  Braham  next  went  to  Bath,  and  during  the  years 
1794-96  sang  at  concerts  under  the  direction  of  Rauzzini. 

He  achieved  such  success  at  Drury  Lane  in  1 796,  when  he  made 
his  debut  in  "  Mahmoud,"  that  he  was  engaged  for  the  Italian 
Opera,  appearing  in  Gretry's  "  Azor  et  Zemire,"  and  for  the  Three 
Choirs  Festival  at  Gloucester. 

From  1 797- 1 80 1  he  toured  the  Continent  with  Nancy  Storace, 
singing  at  Paris,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  Vienna, 
Trieste,  and  Hamburg. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden  in 
December  1801,  and  then  established  that  immediate  success  which 
continued  throughout  his  triumphant  career.  His  first  appearance 
was  in  an  opera  "  The  Chains  of  the  Heart,"  a  very  commonplace 
work,  which  in  spite  of  Braham's  singing  was  a  failure.  It  was 
followed  in  February  1802  by  "  The  Cabinet,"  the  music  of  which 
was  largely  by  Braham  himself  For  several  years  Braham  con- 
tinued to  compose  the  music  of  his  own  parts,  some  of  the  operas 
with  which  he  was  thus  associated  being — "  The  Siege  of  Belgrade  " 
(March  15,  1802),  "  Family  Quarrels  "  (December  18,  1802), 
"  The  English  Fleet  in  1342  "  (December  13,  1803),  "  Thirty 
Thousand  "  (December  10,  1804),  and  "  Out  of  Place  "  (February 
28,  1805). 

He  was  associated  with  Nancy  Storace  at  Drury  Lane  from  1805 
until  her  retirement  in  1808,  and  continued  his  connection  with 
the  theatre  for  many  years  afterwards,  producing  here  also  some 
of  his  own  works.  During  this  period  Braham  also  sang  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  Italian  opera  (1806),  at  the  Royal  Theatre, 
Dublin  (1809),  and  at  other  theatres  ;  at  most  of  the  important 
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provincial  festivals  ;  and  his  name  appears  regularly  on  the  pro- 
grammes of  concerts  and  oratorios,  where  he  had  scarcely  a  rival. 
At  the  King's  Theatre  on  March  27,  1806,  Braham  sang  as  Sesto 
in  Mozart's  ''  Clcmenza  di  Tito."  This  was  the  first  performance 
of  a  Mozart  opera  in  England,  and  it  was  given  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Billington,  whom  Braham  had  first  met  in  Milan  during  his 
Continental  tour,  and  with  whom  he  made  an  extended  tour  of 
the  provinces  in  18 10. 

At  the  Lyceum  in  April  181 1,  was  produced  Braham's  opera 
"  The  Americans,"  which  contains  the  famous  song  "  The  Death 
of  Nelson."  In  18 16  he  reappeared  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  Italian 
opera.  Later,  when  the  English  version  of"  Der  Freischutz  "  was 
produced  at  the  Lyceum  in  1825  Braham  was  the  original  Max, 
and  he  created  the  part  of  Sir  Huon  in  Weber's  "  Oberon  "  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1826.  After  his  unsuccessful  speculations  in  the 
theatre  world,  he  returned  once  more  to  the  concert  room  and  the 
stage,  singing  the  parts  of  William  Tell  at  Drury  Lane  in  1838  and 
Don  Giovanni  in  the  following  year,  his  voice  having  suffered  and 
become  lower. 

With  his  son  Charles,  Braham  toured  in  America  in  1840. 
Although  the  tour  was  not  a  success  generally — it  could  not  be 
considering  the  circumstances — ^Braham  nevertheless  met  with 
considerable  artistic  and  personal  appreciation.  Returning  to 
England  he  continued  to  sing  at  concerts  and  provincial  festivals 
until  March  1852,  when  he  made  his  final  public  appearance  at  a 
Wednesday  Concert. 
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The   Garcia   Family 


John  S.  Sargent 
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PREFACE 


All  who  are  concerned  in  any  way  with  the  vocal  art  must  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  great  artists  spoken  of  in  this  lecture.  I 
was  early  initiated  into  an  interest  in  them  through  hearing,  when 
a  child,  my  elders  who  had  known  John  Braham  and  Catalani  as 
family  friends,  speak  of  the  genius  and  romance  of  the  Garcias. 
A  friend  from  whom  I  also  heard  a  great  deal  about  them  was 
Mrs.  EUiston,  a  famous  dancing  and  deportment  mistress  at  Liver- 
pool. She  w^as  the  daughter-in-law  of  Elliston  the  celebrated  actor 
and  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  and  daughter  of  a  violinist  named 
Gledhill,  who  used  to  take  her  to  the  opera  with  him,  when  a  child. 
Malibran  noticed  her,  and  became  fond  of  her,  and  would  take  her 
into  her  dressing-room.  Mrs.  Elliston,  among  other  reminiscences, 
has  described  to  me  the  elegant  way  in  w^hich  Malibran  w^ould 
stand  on  the  concert  platform,  with  her  hands  gracefully  held  in 
front  of  her,  and  how  she  would  bend  slightly  forward  wdth  a  sug- 
gestion of  rising  on  tip-toe  when  taking  a  high  note.  The  Fates 
having  ordained  that  I  should  follow  the  calling  of  a  singer  and  a 
teacher  of  singing,  a  specially  kind  destiny  decreed  for  me,  while  still 
quite  a  beginner,  that  I  should  draw  the  attention  of  the  great  and 
good  Sir  Charles  Santley.  For  certain  portions  of  my  work  Santley 
sent  me  to  his  friend,  the  late  Harry  C  Deacon,  who  had  the 
confidence  of  Jenny  Lind,  and  was  a  friend  of  Sims  Reeves  as  well 
as  being  a  fellow-pupil  with  him.  Deacon  was  at  that  time  writing 
the  admirable  series  of  articles  on  singing,  solfeggi,  etc.,  which  he 
contributed  to  the  first  edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary.  From 
Sir  Charles  Santley  and  from  Deacon  I  heard  much  of  the  Garcias 
and  the  school  of  singing  associated  with  their  name. 

As  a  cope-stone  to  the  edifice  of  mv  vocal  education,  I  sought 
some  instruction  from  Manuel  Garcia  the  younger,  himself  The 
lessons  had  continued  for  only  a  short  time  when  he  generously  and 
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graciously  said  that  he  would  take  no  more  fees,  as  I  had  learnt  the 
art  of  singing.  There  were  of  course  some  things  he  could  still  tell 
me,  but  I  was  now  to  come  as  a  friend  when  I  wanted  any  advice 
or  help.  He  then  introduced  me  to  his  family  circle,  where  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  part  from  time  to  time  in  some  performances 
of  operettas.  Garcia  sometimes,  even  at  the  age  of  a  hundred, 
conducted  the  rehearsals  with  amazing  vigour. 

Out  of  these  rehearsals  arose  many  interesting  chats  with  the 
Master  about  Delsartes's  ideas  of  stage  deportment  and  elocution  ; 
how  Malibran  used  to  sing  this,  and  what  gestures  Viardot  used  in 
that  ;  how  Salvini  used  to  cut  his  throat  at  the  end  of  "  Othello  " 
instead  of  stabbing  himself,  thereby  implying  complete  degradation 
in  death — and  so  on.  I  have  been  glad,  therefore,  to  have  had  an 
opportunity,  in  this  lecture,  of  dwelling  on  great  traditions  and  of 
paying  my  humble  tribute  to  a  member  of  the  family  with  whom  it 
was  my  great  privilege  to  come  into  close  contact  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  from  whom  I  received  not  only  invaluable  instruction 
but  also  never  to  be  forgotten  personal  kindness. 

The  portrait  of  Manuel  Garcia  the  elder  is  from  a  drawing  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Burnham  Horner.*  The  portrait  of  Malibran  is 
from  an  old  print  in  my  possession  ;  and  that  of  Viardot  is  repro- 
duced from  a  photograph  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Gwyneddon  Davies,  of  Llanwnda,  North  Wales,  the  well- 
known  collector  and  interpreter  of  Welsh  folk-songs.  Originally, 
as  the  sub-scription  shows,  it  belonged  to  Sir  Charles  Santley,  of 
whom,  and  also  of  Madame  Viardot,  Mrs.  Davies  was  formerly  a 
pupil.  The  photographic  reproduction  of  the  Sargent  portrait  of 
Manuel  Garcia  the  younger  is  by  permission  of  the  Photographische 
Gesellschaft,  Berlin.  It  was  given  by  Garcia  to  Santley,  on  Garcia's 
hundredth  birthday,  and  Santley  afterwards  gave  it  to  me.  The 
gift  was  made  only  a  few  days  before  he  himself,  in  his  eighty-ninth 
year,  joined  his  old  master  in  the  great  beyond. 


J.   Mewburn  Levien. 


57,  RossLYN  Hill, 

Hampstead,  N.W.3. 


*  It  appeared  in  the  Musical  Times  of  April  1905,  as  an  illustration  to  the  late 
F.  G.  Edwards's  article,  "  Garcia,  the  Centenarian." 
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'  I  'HAT  erudite  and  incisive  musical  critic,  Mr.  Ernest  Newman, 
wrote  recently  in  the  Sunday  Times  :  "  Brains  are  not  an  absolute 
essential  in  the  make-up  of  a  musician."  However  true  this  miy 
be  in  general,  the  particular  family^of  whom  I  am  going  to  speak 
would  never  have  impressed,  as  Chorley,  the  great  Victorian  musical 
critic  and  litterateur  said  they  did  "  by  their  power,  genius,  and 
originality,  a  permanent  trace  on  the  record  of  the  methods  of  vocal 
execution  and  ornament  " — -one  of  them  in  addition  opening  up  a 
new  pathway  in  surgical  science — without  brains,  and  plenty  of 
them. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  romantic  place  of  origin  for  a 
remarkable  family  of  artists  than  the  city  of  Seville,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  Spanish  cities,  with  two  periods  of  great  splendour,  first 
as  the  capital  of  a  Mohammedan  emirate  and,  later,  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries,  as  the  headquarters  of  Spanish  painting — the 
birthplace  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo.*  Here,  in  1775,  was  born  the 
Spanish  tenor  singer,  composer^  conductor,  operatic  entrepreneur, 
and  teacher,  Manuel  Vicente  del  Popolo  Rodriguez,  the  founder 
of  the  family  known  by  the  name  of  Garcia — a  conventional  Spanish 
name  adopted  for  professional  use,  to  avoid  enlisting  the  family 
patronymic.  At  an  early  age  Garcia,  as  we  shall  now  call  him, 
became  a  chorister  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  a  vast  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, built  1401-1519  on  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque.  The 
Cathedral  possessed  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  the  world  at  that 
time. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  family  had  been  specially  musical,  but ' 
at  six  years  of  age  Manuel  was  a  chorister  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
Maestro  di  Cappella  was  Antonio  Ripa  ;  he  gave  Manuel  his  first 
lessons,  and  later  on  Juan  Almarcha  took  Ripa's  post  and  continued 
the  boy's  instruction.  Ripa  and  Almarcha  were  both  teachers  of 
the  highest  standing  at  Seville,  and  Manuel's  progress  under  them 
was  so  rapid  that  he  was  known,  while  still  in  his  'teens,  as  singer, 
composer,  actor,  and  conductor.  By  1805,  ^^^^  ^^^^  of  the  birth  of 
his  son,  a  number  of  his  works,  chiefly  short  comic  operas,  were 
known  all  over  Spain.  In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  a 
*  Vide  "  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia." 
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certain  Senorita  Joaquina  Sitches,  a  gifted  Spanish  girl  with  a 
somewhat  mystical  temperament,  who  had  intended  to  "  get  her 
to  a  nunnery,"  was  taken  to  hear  Garcia  sing.  Such  an  impression 
did  he  create  that  she  got  introduced  to  him.  He  in  turn  suc- 
cumbed to  her  charms^  with  the  result  that  a  farewell  visit  was  paid 
to  the  Mother  Superior,  and  a  marriage  took  place.  The  young 
wife  had  excellent  vocal  gifts,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  tran- 
sition from  the  convent  to  the  stage  was  complete. 

In  1807  Spain  was  in  turmoil  at  home  and  at  war  abroad,  all 
preparatory  to  what  is  now  known  historically  as  the  Peninsular 
War,  The  disturbed  state  of  his  country,  and  the  friendly  relations 
which  had  been  established  between  the  Spaniards  and  Napoleon, 
seemed  to  Garcia  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  ambition 
to  appear  in  Paris,  and  accordingly  in  1 809  we  find  him  there  as  the 
chief  singer  in  Italian  Opera,  and  producing  his  famous  mono-drama 
"  El  Poeta  Calculista,"  in  which,  accompanying  himself  on  the 
guitar,  he  used  to  sing  a  tenor  song  (later  in  life  his  voice  became 
baritone)  about  a  smuggler,  with  such  gusto  that  audiences  went 
wild.  Napoleon,  who  was  much  interested  in  music — as  was 
evidenced  by  his  signing  a  new  Constitution  for  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire on  a  drum-head  during  his  Russian  campaign — -proved  as 
enthusiastic  a  supporter  of  Garcia,  as  Garcia's  own  monarch  Charles 
IV.  had  been,  and  appointed  him  "  Professeur  de  Chant,"  In  181 1 
he  left  Paris,  the  attitude  there  towards  Spaniards  having  naturally 
changed  on  account  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
went  to  Naples,  where  he  became  first  tenor  in  the  Chapel  of  Murat. 
At  Naples  at  this  time  was  living  Ansani,  one  of  the  best  tenors  of 
the  school  of  singing  of  the  famous  Porpora,  of  whom  he  had 
probably  been  a  pupil,  and  he  gave  Garcia  lessons. 

Dr.  Burney  tells  us  that  Ansani  had  one  of  the  sweetest,  yet  most 
powerful  voices  he  ever  heard*  ;  moreover  he  had,  says  Gervasoni, 
a  very  rare  truth  of  intonation,  great  power  of  expression,  and  the 
most  perfect  method  both  of  producing  the  voice  and  of  vocalization. 
His  disposition,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  equally  per- 
fect, for  his  temper  was  most  quarrelsome.  He  visited  England,  but 
I  have  good  grounds  for  saying  that  he  did  not  put  in  for  the 
Dunmow  Flitch,  nor  would  he  have  had  any  chance  of  winning  it 
had  he  done  so — for  his  wife  was  as  quarrelsome  as  himself,  and 

*  Vide  Grove's  Dictionary, 
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it  is  said  of  them  that  when  singing  together,  if  one  were  more 
applauded  than  the  other,  the  unsuccessful  partner  would  pay- 
people  to  go  in  front  and  hiss. 

Garcia's  appearances  as  singer  and  composer  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  he  produced  his  opera  "  The  Caliph  of  Bagdad  " 
with  immense  success.  In  1815,  Rossini,  who  used  to  say  that  had 
Garcia  given  his  full  time  to  composing  he  would  have  proved 
himself  the  best  composer  of  his  day,  wrote  for  him  one  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  in  "  Elizabetta,"  and  in  18 16  the  great  part  of  Alma  viva 
in  the  "  Barber  of  Seville."  Rossini,  although  capable  of  immense 
activity  as  a  composer,  was  at  times  subject  to  fits  of  indolence,  and 
had  succumbed  to  one  of  these  while  in  the  midst  of"  The  Barber  "  ; 
Garcia  had  to  assist  Rossini  to  finish  the  opera. 

In  1 8 16  Garcia  left  Naples  and  came  to  England,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Paris  to  sing  in  the  company  of  Catalani,  the  famous 
soprano,  of  whom  her  husband  used  to  say  :  "  My  wife  and  four  or 
five  puppets  are  all  that  are  necessary  for  an  opera  company." 
Garcia,  annoyed  with  Catalani's  management — possibly  some 
"  puppet  "  treatment  was  attempted  which  irked  the  talented  and 
forthright  Spaniard — returned  to  London,  where  he  appeared  with 
great  success.  In  18 19  he  was  again  in  Paris,  and  in  London  in 
1823,  success  following  him  in  each  capital  both  as  singer  and 
composer  alike.  Also  in  London  he  became  very  famous  as  a 
teacher,  his  fame  culminating  with  the  debut  of  his  pupil,  his  own 
daughter,  Maria — ^to  be  known  later  as  Madame  Malibran. 

Garcia,  a  veritable  operatic  Alexander,  sighing  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer,  now  realised  a  long-cherished  ambition  and  set  off  from 
Liverpool  for  New  York,  taking  with  him  an  Italian  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  included  his  wife,  his  son  Manuel,  and  his  daughter 
Maria. 

There  is  a  remarkable  account  of  this  voyage  to  America  in  the 
autumn  of  1825  by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  son  of  the  historic  socialist, 
Robert  Owen,  who  was  with  him.  He  writes  in  his  autobiography 
"  Threading  my  way "  :  "  The  elder  Garcia's  operatic  troupe 
on  board  our  ship  included  his  son  Manuel,  20  years  old,  Maria,  1 7, 
whose  brief  career — she  died  at  28  years  old — sad  in  private,  was 
brilliant  as  Madame  Malibran  to  a  degree  hardly  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  stage,  and  Pauline,  4  years  old,  the  pet  of  passengers 
and  crew,  answering  remarks  instantly,  addressed  to  her  by  members 
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of  the  troupe  in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  The  terrible 
Spaniard  treated  his  children  with  extreme  severity,  which 
marred  the  otherwise  great  pleasure  the  passengers  had  in 
the  frequent  rehearsals  held  on  deck  in  fine  weather.  One  day 
Garcia  charged  his  son  with  some  wilful  negligence  which  his  son 
respectfully  denied.  Thereupon  the  father  struck  him  a  blow  which 
felled  him  to  the  deck  as  if  shot.  The  horrified  passengers  informed 
the  Captain,  who  confronting  Garcia  asked  him  if  the  story  of  the 
assault  was  true.  Receiving  no  reply,  the  Captain  said  with 
menace  in  his  voice,  '  It  is  true  then.  You  understand  I  am  master 
here,  and  will  do,  in  my  own  ship,  what  is  necessary  to  protect  my 
passengers  from  insult  or  injury.  A  word  from  me  and  those  sailors 
over  there  will  seize  you  and  put  you  in  irons,  sir — in  irons,  do  you 
understand?  '  and  the  Captain  turned  away  and  gave  some  com- 
monplace order  to  the  mate.  Henceforth  the  terrible  Spaniard 
only  grumbled  and  scolded." 

In  New  York  Garcia  produced  nine  new  Italian  operas  in  a 
year,  and  then  went  on  to  Mexico,  where  he  continued  his  work  of 
operatic  production.  In  Mexico,  as  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  he 
and  his  party  met  with  many  adventures — on  one  occasion  losing 
their  music,  which  Garcia  replaced  by  writing  out  the  scores  afresh 
from  memory  ;  and,  what  amounted  almost  to  disaster,  being 
stopped  by  brigands  and  robbed  of  ;(^6,ooo  in  gold.  Garcia  after 
this  returned  to  Paris,  where,  after  a  successful  reappearance  in 
opera,  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  teaching.  He  died  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year.  His  son  Manuel  told  me  that  his  death  at,  for 
a  man  of  his  vigour,  so  early  an  age,  was  probably  due  to  the  doctors 
of  those  times  not  being  sufficiently  skilful  in  their  treatment. 

One  of  Garcia's  characteristics  that  I  may  mention  in  passing 
was  his  power  of  concentration.  When  travelling  about,  the  family 
had  often  to  be  content  with  a  common  sitting  room  ;  here,  undis- 
turbed by  his  children's  practising  or  the  familiar  household  sounds 
of  Senora  Garcia's  preparations  for  dinner,  the  head  of  the  family 
would  go  on  composing  as  if  he  were  alone  in  silent  surroundings. 
Also,  at  a  rehearsal,  he  once  told  the  orchestra  to  play 
the  accompaniment  of  a  long  aria  in  E  flat,  and  he  then  sang 
it  in  perfect  tune  to  the  end  in  E  natural.  Truly  a  remarkable 
example  of  energy,  enterprise,  and  versatility,  unique  in  his  own 
profession  and,  I  should  say,  rarely  equalled  in  any  other. 
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I  will  now  speak  of  his  son,  Manuel  Garcia,  junior,  though  it  may 
sound  somewhat  inappropriate  to  use  the  word  "junior"  in  con- 
nection with  one  who  lived  well  into  his  hundred-and-second  year. 

Manuel  Patricio  Rodriguez  Garcia,  teacher  of  Jenny  Lind,  Sir 
Charles  Santley,  and  Julius  Stockhausen,  and  the  first  person  to  see 
the  inside  of  the  living  human  throat,  was  born  on  March  17,  1805, 
at  Zafra,  in  Catalonia.  It  is  generally  stated  that  he  was  born  at 
Madrid,  but  Sterling  Mackinlay,  in  his  very  complete  memoir,* 
says  that  this  is  a  mistake.  His  father  and  mother  when  they  set 
out  for  Paris  in  1807  left  the  child  with  his  grandparents  at  Madrid, 
an  interesting  place  enough  in  those  days,  with  its  jumble  of  poor 
and  palatial  buildings,  its  mixed  and  strongly-coloured  population, 
the  air  full  of  political  trouble  and  insurrection,  culminating  in 
the  sending  there  by  Napoleon  of  a  French  Army  under  Murat — 
followed  by  murders,  massacres,  and  reprisals  by  French  and  Span- 
ish regular  and  irregular  troops  and  mobs.  Later  on  came 
Wellington  to  occupy  the  city. 

Having  lived  with  his  grandparents  in  these  astounding  surround- 
ings till  his  tenth  year,  Manuel  went  to  join  his  parents  at  Naples, 
and  now  began  having  lessons  from  his  father  and  also  from  Zinga- 
relli,  a  very  clever  composer  and  a  man  of  character.  When 
Maestro  di  Cappella  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  Zingarelli 
refused  to  conduct  the  Te  Deum  which  Napoleon  had  ordered  to 
be  sung  on  his  giving  his  son  the  title  of  King  of  Rome,  declaring 
that  he  would  not  recognise  the  rule  of  the  Corsican  usurper.  He 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  Paris,  but  Napoleon  set  him  free  and  gave 
him  a  pension,  as  he  admired  Zingarelli's  music  above  any  other. 
Manuel  also,  along  with  his  sister  Maria,  had  daily  lessons  in  Solfege 
from  Panseron,  then  in  Italy  (Panseron  had  won  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire),  and  Ansani  also  gave  him  a  few 
informal  lessons.  The  year  1815  saw  the  final  downfall  of  Napoleon 
and  the  execution  of  Murat.  In  18 16  the  Garcia  family  left  Naples, 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  Manuel  studied  harmony  under 
Fetis,  the  most  learned  musical  litterateur  of  his  time,  and  also 
continued  the  cultivation  of  his  voice,  which  had  become  a  high 
baritone.  He  sang  at  several  concerts  before  leaving  Europe  with 
his  family  for  America,  but  it  was  in  New  York  that  he  made  his 

*  "  Garcia  the  Centenarian,  and  his  Times."  By  M.  SterUng  Mackinlay 
(Blackwood). 
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debut  on  the  operatic  stage.  His  voice,  however,  was  somewhat 
tremulous — one  of  the  deadly  sins  in  singing,  according  to  his 
opinion,  the  other  being  singing  out  of  tune — owing  to  his  father's 
having  made  too  great  demands  upon  Manuel's  vocal  powers 
during  the  transition  period  of  his  voice.  Moreover,  he  disliked 
appearing  before  the  public.  So  leaving  his  family  in  the  New 
World  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1829,  and  devoted  himself  (with  an 
interlude  of  embarking  at  Toulon  in  1830  to  join  the  French  Army,* 
then  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Algeria)  to  what  he  felt  was  his  real 
vocation,  viz.,  teaching. 

A  notable  episode  in  Manuel  Garcia's  career  as  a  teacher  was 
when  Johanna  Wagnerf  interrupted  her  engagement  at  the  r 
Dresden  Royal  Opera  House  at  the  instigation  of  her  uncle,  Richard, 
who  was  then  conducting  there,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  King 
of  Saxony  took  lessons  from  him  in  Paris.  Richard  Wagner  was 
so  satisfied  with  his  niece's  progress  under  Garcia  that  he  later 
invited  him  to  Bayreuth  to  train  the  singers  there.  Garcia,  how- 
ever, could  not  spare  the  necessary  time.  The  invitation  clearly 
indicated  that  Wagner  wished  his  singers  to  form  themselves  on  the 
highest  traditions  of  "  bel  canto." 

Being  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  he  also  now  determined  to  study  ' 
the  voice  physiologically,  and  attended  the  military  hospital  where  \A^ 
La  Rey,  one  of  Napoleon's  surgeons,  assisted  him  in  his  laryngo-  I 
anatomical  investigations,  which  could,  of  course,  only  be  made  at 
that  time  on  non-living  subjects.  The  wish,  however,  was  strong 
in  him  to  gaze  into  the  living  human  throat,  and  to  see  the  vocal 
cords  actually  at  work.  This  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  that 
it  might  be  done  by  some  means  of  reflection  by  mirrors.  But  it 
was  not  until  upwards  of  twenty  years  later  that  he  accomplished 
the  feat.  Garcia  records  that  one  day  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  when 
strolling  in  the  Palais  Royal,  he  suddenly  saw  the  two  mirrgrs  of  the 
laryngoscope  in  their  respective  positions  as  if  actually  before  his 
eyes.  He  knew  that  Cavaille-Col,  the  famous  Parisian  organ- 
builder,  was  a  very  scientific  man  (he  had,  I  believe,  some  Spanish 
connections),  and  him  he  asked  if  he  knew  of  a  surgical  instrument- 
maker  who  supplied  mirrors.    Cavaille-Col  sent  him  to  Charriere, 

*  At  one  time  he  had  had  some  thoughts  of  becoming  a  sailor  ! 

t  "  Wagner  and   his   First  EHsabeth,"  by  Hans  Jachmann,  translated  by  Mrs. 
Trechmann,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  Mewburn  Levien  (Novello). 
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who  gave  him  a  dentist's  mirror  with  an  exceptionally  long  handle  ; 
this  instrument  had  been  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  With 
the  mirror  carefully  warmed  and  dried,  and  placed  at  the  back  of 
his  throat,  Garcia  flashed  on  to  it  a  ray  of  sunlight  from  a  hand- 
mirror,  and  to  his  delight  saw  what  he  had  wished  to  see,  the  glottis 
and  part  of  the  trachea,  and  thus  made  the  whole  world  his  debtor 
by  his  invention  of  the  simple  yet  wonderful  laryngoscope.  In  1840 
he  presented  his  "  Memoire  sur  la  Voix  Humaine  "  to  the  French 
Institut,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  Academy.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  a  Professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  In 
1847  he  wrote  his  great  book  "  Traite  Complete  de  I'Art  du  Chant," 
still  a  standard  work,  translated  into  many  languages.  In  1848  he 
came  to  England,  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  as  a  Professor. 

Already,  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  he  had  been  created  Chevalier 
de  rOrdre  de  Merite  for  his  services  to  Jenny  Lind  in  restoring  and 
perfecting  her  voice,  and  made  an  honorary  M.D.  of  the  University 
of  Konigsberg  and  "  correspondent  "  of  Stockholm  University  ; 
but  when,  on  March  17,  1905,  he  attained  the  age  of  a  centenarian, 
honours  fell  thick  upon  him.  He  began  the  day  by  going  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace  to  be  Invested  by  King  Edward  VII  with  the 
Insignia  of  a  Commander  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order  ;  thence  he 
drove  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  in  Hanover 
Square,  where,  by  command  of  the  King  of  Spain,  he  was  Invested 
by  the  Marquis  de  Villalobar  with  the  Royal  Order  of  Alphonse 
)  XII  ;   he  was  presented  by  the  German  Minister  for  Public  Instruc- 

tion with  the  Great  Gold  Medal  for  Science,  which  the  German 
Emperor  had  conferred  upon  him  ;  with  addresses  from  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  and  Universities  and  Medical  Societies  all  over  the  world  ; 
and  with  a  splendid  portrait  of  himself  by  Sargent,  subscribed  for 
by  pupils,  friends,  and  admirers  of  various  nationalities.  ,  The  hall 
was  thronged  by  a  distinguished  company,  and  after  a  speech  of 
thanks  from  the  hero  of  the  day  the  company  filed  past  him,  many 
being  greeted  with  a  handshake.  When  Santley,  who  was  about 
to  celebrate  his  jubilee  as  a  public  singer,  came  by,  master  and  pupil 
embraced— a  unique  and  moving  incident.  After  the  proceedings 
I  had  the  honour  of  handing  Garcia  his  coat  and  seeing  him  to  his 
carriage — there  was  no  question  of  helping  him  in,  for  he  was  in  no 
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way  fatigued.  In  the  evening  Garcia  was  the  guest  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  at  a  banquet  at  which  the  King  was  represented  by  Lord 
Suffield.  He  again  addressed  us — but,  as  in  the  morning,  asked 
Sir  Felix  Semon  to  read  the  concluding  portion  of  his  speech  for 
him.  He  went  home  just  a  trifle  tired,  but  a  couple  of  days  after  he 
had  a  little  party  at  his  house  and  was  as  brisk  as  ever,  showing 
hospitality  to  his  friends  and  enjoying  his  birthday  cake,  which,  in 
reference  to  his  natal  day  being  St.  Patrick's  Day,  was  in  the  form  of 
a  shamrock,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  St.  Cecilia.  "  I  like  my 
cake,"  he  said,  and  as  I  agreed  that  it  was  a  very  fine  one  he  cut  off 
a  generous  wedge  and  wrapped  it  in  paper  for  me  to  take  home. 

A  rather  interesting  social  incident  in  his  'nineties,  of  which  I  was 
the  sole  witness,  may  be  mentioned.  Mrs.  Keeley,  who  had  sung  in 
"  Oberon  "  at  Weber's  request  with  John  Braham,  on  its  produc- 
tion in  London — Braham,  the  great  English  tenor,  born  in  the  same 
year  as  the  elder  Garcia,  and  of  whom  Charles  Lamb  said,  "  the 
foundation  of  Braham's  vocal  excellence  is  sense  " — and  had  played 
in  Shakespeare  wdth  Edmund  Kean,  said  to  me  when  she  was  about 
ninety-three  :  "  I  have  never  met  Garcia,  and  I  reverence  the  name  ; 
I  wish  you  would  bring  him  to  see  me."  I  gave  him  her  invitation, 
and  a  few  days  later  he  ordered  a  carriage  and  we  drove  from  his 
house  at  Cricklewood  to  her  home  in  Pelham  Crescent,  South 
Kensington.  It  was  strange  witnessing  the  first  meeting  of  two  such 
remarkable  people  of  the  age  of  ninety-three.  After  some  conversa- 
tion Mrs.  Keeley  asked  Garcia:  "  Did  you  ever  hear  Velluti  ?  " 
(Velluti  was  the  last  of  the  great  Italian  male  sopranos  ;  he  made  his 
final  appearance  in  London  in  1829.)  "O,"  said  Garcia, "  I  knew  him 
very  well.  What  a  perfect  technique  !  He  gave  my  sister  lessons  ; 
my  father  got  everyone  who  was  clever  to  give  my  sister  lessons." 
It  is  recorded  that  Malibran  improved  on  Velluti's  own  ornaments 
— ornaments  of  the  singer's  own  invention  were  a  great  feature  of 
the  old  Italian  School — to  his  face  when  on  the  stage  with  him  one 
night,  so  that  he  became  jealous  and,  pinching  her  arm,  called  her 
Briccona,  which  may  be  freely  translated  "  you  little  devil." 

Garcia  came  to  luncheon  with  me  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  after  he  had 
passed  his  hundred  and  first  year.  It  was  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
New  Vagabonds  in  honour  of  H.  B.  Irving  and  Dorothea  Baird.* 

*  Dorothea  Baird  was  the  original  Trilby  in  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  production  of 
Du  Maurier's  play,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  1895. 
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It  got  about  that  he  was  there  (by  the  way,  he  ate  of  everything 
except  the  joint),  and  after  luncheon  a  lot  of  people  gathered  round 
him  ;  some  spoke  to  him,  others  looked  at  him  at  a  more  or  less 
respectful  distance.     One  lady,   in  her  agitation  shaking  a  large 
hatful  of  red  cherries  at  him,  exclaimed  "  O,  you  wonderful  man, 
I  congratulate  you."    He  turned  to  me,  and  asked  :  "  On  what  do 
they  congratulate  me?  "    And  he  went  on  :  "  When  I  was  of  a  little 
use,  and  had  some  hair  and  teeth,  and  a  memory,  they  did  not 
congratulate  me  and  now  that  I  have  none,  and  am  of  no  use,  they 
congratulate  me."     The  remark  about  his  memory  was  a  libel  on 
himself,  as  of  course  was  the  remark  about  his  being  of  no  use. 
Only  occasionally  would  he  hesitate,  perhaps  for  a  moment,  over  a 
name.     His  insight  into  matters  of  voice  and  his  judgment  of  music 
— and  not  only  these,  but  his  wide  understanding  of  public  affairs, 
along  with   his   facility   in   literature,   art,  and  science — remained 
unimpaired  to  the  last.     The  present  is  not  the  occasion  to  adduce 
examples,  which  might  run  to  great  length  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
give  an  instance  of  his  punctilious  sense  of  professional  etiquette  and 
his  grand  courtesy.       A  pupil  of  mine  had  performed  some  small 
professional  service  for  him,  for  which  Garcia  wished  to  pay  a  fee. 
The  young  man,  however,  said  he  did  not  want  a  fee,  but  on  Garcia's 
insisting,  begged  he  might  be  given  a  lesson  instead,  as  that  would 
be  a  unique  honour.     Garcia  said,  "  I  will  give  you  the  lesson  with 
pleasure,  but  you  are  a  pupil  of  my  friend  Levien,  and  I  cannot  give 
it  until  he  knows  the  circumstances  and  accords  his  permission." 
The  young  man  said  :  "  But  you  know  Mr.  Levien  would  not  mind." 
Garcia  replied  :  "  I  may  know  that,  or  I  may  not  know  it  ;  go,  and 
bring  me  his  card."     The  pupil  came  to  me,  and  of  course  I  sent 
my  card,  and  the  lesson  was  given.     Later  on,  when  I  spoke  to 
the  Maestro  about  the  matter  and  said  how  unnecessary  such  a 
formality  was,  he  would  not  agree.     "  No,"  he  said,  "  one  cannot 
be   too   careful — misunderstandings   sometimes   arise   even   among 

- friends." 

He  passed  away  peacefully  at  his  home,  "  Mon  Abri,"  Crickle- 
wood,  on  July  i,  1906,  and  was  buried  in  the  private  burying  ground 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  St.  Edmund's,  Sutton 
Place,  near  Woking. 

We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 
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Now    I    will    speak    of   tlir    daughters    of   the    family.      Maria 
Felicia  Garcia,  daughter  of  Manuel  the  First,  was  born  in  Paris  on 
March  24,   1808.     At  the  age  of  three  she  was  taken  to  Naples  to 
join  her  parents.     Shortly  after  her  arrival  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage,  in  a  child's  part  in  "  Agnese,"  an  opera  by  Paer. 
She  had  to  hand  a  letter  to  her  flither  while  he  was  singing  a  duet 
with  the  prima  donna.     One  evening  the  lady  was  taken  ill,  and 
Maria,  standing  on  tip-toe,  promptly  took  up  the  prima  donna's 
part  and  sang  it  with  Garcia.     This  met  with  the  delirious  applause 
of  the  audience,  and  thus  was  made  the  first  of  those  effects  on  the 
public  which   her  brother   Manuel  told   me  he  had  never  heard 
equalled.     At  the  age  of  seven  she  began  studying  solfege  with 
Panseron    and    the    pianoforte    with    Herold,    the    composer    of 
"  Zampa  "  and  pianist  to  the  Neapolitan  Queen  Caroline.      In  1816 
she  returned  to  Paris  with  her  father  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
came  to  London  in  181 7.     Already  she  spoke  Spanish,  Itahan,  and 
French  fluently,  and  now  added  Enghsh  and  later  German  to  her 
linguistic   accomplishments.     She   was   a   schoolgirl   at   a   convent 
school  at  Hammersmith  for  two  and  a  half  years.     When  she  was 
fifteen  her  father  began  to  give  her  serious  instruction  in  singing. 
At  first  her  voice  was  weak,  and  lacked  flexibility  ;  the  lower  notes 
were  harsh,  the  middle  husky,  and  the  upper  range  poor  in  quality, 
besides  which  she  had  a  tendency  to  sing  out  of  tune.     Nothing 
daunted  by  the  unpromising  material,  Garcia  set  to  work  to  instruct 
his  daughter  ;  and  he  did  so  not  only  with  tremendous  energy  and 
firmness,   but   also   wdth   considerable   violence   and   irritability   of 
temper.      When  Maria  would  protest,  "  I  cannot  do  such  and  such 
a  passage,"  an  Andalusian  look*  would  come  into  Garcia's  large 
eyes,  and  fixing  them  on  his  pupil  he  would  demand  "  Did  I  hear 
aright?  "  and  the  passage  would  be  sung.     Indeed,  Maria  said  that 
an  angry  look  from  her  father  would  have  sufficed  to  make  her  jump 
from  the  roof  of  a  house  in  the  belief  that  she  would  not  hurt  herself. 
The  father  confessed  that  he  knew  the  world  blamed  him  for  this 
severity  ;  and  he  added  :  "  I  know  I  am  right— Maria  can  never 
become  great   but   at   this   price — her  proud   and  stubborn  spirit 
requires  a  hand  of  iron  to  control  it."  To  this  discipline  she  admitted 
afterwards  that  she  owed  much  of  her  power.     The  French  have  a 


*  '•  Memoirs  oi"  Madame  Malibran."    By  the  Countess  de  Merlin  (H.  Colburn, 
Great  Marlborough  Street). 
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saying  that  you  cannot  look  out  of  the  window  and  join  in  the 
procession  at  the  same  time.  Yet,  for  the  singer,  even  this  sort  of 
problem  has  to  be  solved,  so  that  the  artist's  emotions  are  given  the 
fullest  play  under  an  automatic  and  dominating  technique  ;  and  it 
was  solved  early  for  Maria.  Standing  behind  her  father's  chair, 
with  tears  running  down  her  face,  she  had  to  control  her  voice  so 
that  her  singing  was  perfect  nevertheless  ;  and  later  in  life,  whatever 
emotion  she  had  to  depict — and  her  early  and  later  sorrows  gave 
her,  alas,  deep  insight  into  the  emotions  of  the  human  soul — 
she  could  do  so  to  the  full  without  impairing  the  technique  in 
any  way. 

In  1824  Garcia  proposed  that  Maria  should  take  part  in  a  private 
performance  at  Paris,  of  a  cantata  by  Rossini,  who  was  himself  a 
very  fine  judge  of  singing,  and  she  did  so  with  immense  success. 
It  was  in  London  that  she  made  her  operatic  debut.  She  followed 
the  great  Pasta,  owing  to  various  reasons  preventing  other  prime 
donne  appearing,  on  June  7,  1825,  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  an  earlier  building  somewhat  on  the  site  of  the  present 
His  Majesty's  Theatre.  She  played  the  part  of  Rosina  in  "  The 
Barber  of  Seville."  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe,  an  amateur  musician 
and  composer  and  the  writer  of  some  capital  Musical  Reminiscences, 
says  :  "  She  was  as  yet  a  mere  girl,  and  had  never  appeared  on 
any  public  stage,  but  from  the  first  moment  of  her  appearance  she 
showed  evident  talent  for  it,  both  as  singer  and  actress.  Her  extreme 
youth,  her  prettiness,  her  pleasing  voice  and  sprightly,  easy  action, 
gained  her  general  favour."  The  manager  of  the  theatre,  John 
Ebers — originally  a  bookseller  and  ticket  agent  who  eventually 
went  the  way  of  all  operatic  entrepreneurs,  viz.,  into  the  bankruptcy 
court — in  his  book  "  Seven  Years  at  the  King's  Theatre,"  says  that 
"  Maria's  voice  was  a  contralto  "  :  but  the  fact  that  she  made  a 
success  in  such  a  part  as  Rosina  proved  what  Manuel  Garcia  the 
younger  said  to  me,  that  "  she  could  sing  anything."  Her  contralto 
voice  had  much  of  the  soprano  register  super-added,  certain  faults 
in  quality  and  defects  in  uniformity  being  overcome  with  great  and 
constant  ingenuity.  She  was  immediately  engaged  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season — about  six  weeks — for  ^^500,  a  very  large  fee  in 
those  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  Garcia,  after  going  to  some  provincial 
festivals,  set  off  with  his  whole  family,  as  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe 
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says,  "  all  singers  tant  bous  que  maiivais,''  for  New  York.  Here  Maria 
made  at  once  a  tremendous  success  in  operas  by  Mozart  and  Rossini, 
and  in  two  operas  specially  written  for  her  by  her  father.  But  the 
sunshine  of  public  success  was  accompanied  by  a  cloud  which  fell 
on  her  private  life.  She  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  from  an 
elderly  and  supposedly  wealthy  French  merchant,  Louis  Malibran. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  marriage  the  bridegroom  became  bankrupt  ; 
the  rest  of  the  family  had  left  for  Mexico,  and  Maria  found  herself 
parted  from  her  kin  in  a  foreign  land  with  an  elderly  husband  and 
without  any  means.  With  indomitable  energy  she  set  to  work  to 
study  English  music,  and  appeared  at  the  Bowery  Theatre,  her 
salary  being  paid  nightly  to  her  husband.  However,  it  was  agreed 
that  Maria  should  return  to  Europe,  and  this  she  did,  arriving  in 
Paris  at  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age.  Here  she  made  a  great  success, 
both  at  private  concerts  and  at  the  Italian  Opera,  where  the  public 
was  struck  with  wonder  and  delight  at  the  novelty  and  originality 
of  her  style,  in  which  she  corrected,  under  kindly  criticism  and  the 
example  of  accomplished  singers,  some  questionable  taste  she  had 
before  shown  in  the  choice  of  ornaments.  In  1829  Maria  Malibran 
was  again  in  London  ;  she  returned  to  Paris  in  1830,  in  both  capitals 
receiving  large  fees  that  often  were  paid  in  advance.  When  Sontag, 
with  whom  she  had  been  sharing  the  applause,  retired,  Malibran 
had  no  rival,  going  to  and  fro  between  London  and  Paris,  and  being 
received  with  ever-increasing  eclat  in  each  capital. 

In  the  summer  of  1832  Malibran  arranged  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  a  tour  in  Italy  with  Lablache,  the  great  bass.  Lablache 
was  one  of  the  very  small  group  of  people  who  had  all  the  qualities 
of  a  great  singer — -magnificent  voice,  perfect  technique,  and  an 
understanding  of,  and  power  to  display,  all  kinds  of  emotion.  The 
word  "  great  "  could  also  be  applied  to  his  personal  appearance, 
for  he  was  enormous  in  size — it  is  said  one  of  his  shoes  was  big 
enough  for  a  baby's  cradle.  With  him  Malibran  went  to  Milan, 
Rome,  Naples,  and  Bologna,  and  the  tour  turned  out  a  veritable 
triumphal  progress.  Her  arrival  at  Venice  was  heralded  by  fanfares 
of  trumpets.  Elsewhere  the  horses  were  taken  out  of  her  carriage, 
and  every  night  wreaths  of  flowers,  gold  and  silver  bouquets,  lines  of 
poetry,  and  all  sorts  of  tributes  of  admiration  were  thrown  on  the 
stage.  So  it  went  on,  Paris,  London,  Italy  ;  everywhere  a  blaze  of 
glory,  greeting  genius  cultivated  to  the  nth  degree. 
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Madame  Malibran 

{From  a  lithograph  by  W.  Sharp  (1835),  in  the  author's  possession; 
after  the  original  sketch  by  John  Hayter) 


In  his  "  Musiirgia  Vocalis  "  (1836)  Isaac  Nathan*  wrote  the 
following  of  Malihran  : 

"  Who  in  all  her  splendid  ascensions,  turns,  and  descents  of 
voice  could  ever  detect  a  fault  in  Madame  Malihran?  Was  not 
every  cadence  as  critically  correct  as  it  was  rich  and  luxuriant  in 
harmony?  Was  not  every  note  a  charm,  that  hound  the  feelings 
and  almost  stopped  the  listener's  breath  ? — and  was  not  her 
execution  in  its  whole  and  in  its  parts  a  volume  of  seraphic 
grandeur?  For  she  could  ascend  in  tones  as  silvery  as  those  which 
fall  from  angelic  harps,  and,  descending,  break  into  a  bursting 
volume  of  full,  stupendous,  yet  ever-mellow  brilliance,  which 
almost  wafted  us  from  earth.  .  .  .  Let  those,  who  have  heard 
this  tenth  Muse,  feel  that  she  is  the  example  of  all  that  is  great 
and  perfect  ;  that  she  is  a  splendid  evidence  of  how  much 
instruction  combined  with  natural  talent  can  avail  to  reach 
the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  profession :  she  knows  when 
to  rise  in  song,  as  the  sun  rejoicing  to  run  its  course :  she 
knows  when  to  stir  up  the  softer  emotions  of  the  heart  by 
an  almost  inimitable  pathos  and  to  make  music  the  mighty 
inciter  of  the  soul  to  all  that  is  good  and  noble.  But 
whence  comes  the  spell  of  this  harmonious  magic?  It  is 
by  a  transfusion  of  nature  in  all  her  varieties  into  delicious 
sounds :  for  she  feels  what  she  sings,  and  she  sings  what 
she  feels." 

But  behind  the  scenes  was  much  sorrow.  Maria  had  fallen  in 
love  with  de  Beriot,  the  accomplished  and  handsome  violinist,  and 
a  great  deal  had  to  be  gone  through  before  a  divorce  could  be  got 
from  the  elderly  and  unsatisfactory  M.  Malibran.  So  soon  as  she 
had  been  able  to  do  so,  his  wife  had  aided  him  in  his  monetary 
difficulties.  He  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  responsibility  of  hers — • 
but  a  remote  one,  that  belonged  to  other  days.  Now,  his  unexpected 
arrival  in  Paris,  from  America,  filled  Malibran  with  dismay,  and 
fearfully  she  shrank  from  the  destiny  to  which  the  unconsidered 
marriage  of  her  youth  had  condemned  her.       Shortly  after,  her 

*  Isaac  Nathan  {b.  Canterbury  1792  ;  d.  Sydney,  1864),  an  Englishman,  a 
classical  scholar  who  turned  musician  and  for  five  years  studied  singing  with 
Domenico  Corri  {b.  Rome  1746  ;  d.  Hampstead,  1825),  who  was  for  six  years  a 
pupil  of  Porpora  (1686- 1767),  living  in  the  master's  house.  Porpora  was  born 
and  died  in  Naples.  He  visited  England  in  1729,  finally  quitting  it  in  1737 
(Gro\e).  The  late  Harold  Samuel  (the  well-known  pianist)  was  a  great-nephew 
of  Nathan. 
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father  and  her  most  intimate  friends  forsook  her  ;  and  there  was  a 
serious  estrangement  from  de  Beriot,  reconciUation  coming  only 
after  many  months.  However,  in  1836,  she  married  de  Beriot,  in 
Paris. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  same  year  she  had  met  with  a  serious 
accident,  being  thrown  from  her  carriage  through  a  terrified  pig 
getting  between  the  legs  of  the  horses  and  causing  them  to  run  away. 
Her  wrist  was  dislocated,  and  on  the  stage  she  had  to  keep  her  arm 
in  a  sling.  From  this  physical  ill,  however,  came  artistic  good. 
Although  she  had  learned  all  the  rules  of  the  art  of  acting,  Malibran 
was  a  child  of  nature  ;  her  gestures  and  attitudes  varied  according 
to  the  feelings  of  the  moment.  This  method,  though  it  can,  and 
did  in  her  case,  make  tremendous  impressions  on  audiences, 
has  its  dangers.  For  instance,  as  Desdemona  she  was  criticised 
for  making  Othello  pursue  her  so  long  when  he  was  about  to  kill  her. 
She  said  :  "  It  is  not  elegant,  I  admit,  but  once  I  fairly  enter 
into  my  character  I  never  think  of  effects,  and  imagine  myself 
to  be  really  the  person  I  represent.  I  can  assure  you  that 
in  the  last  scene  of  Desdemona  I  often  feel  as  if  I  am  really 
about  to  be  murdered,  and  act  accordingly."  After  the  carriage 
accident  she  said :  "I  have  learned  a  good  lesson  by  this  ; 
I  find  I  have  hitherto  put  too  much  action  into  the  part  of 
Ines  de  Castro.  I  was  compelled  in  consequence  of  my  accident 
to  be  almost  immovable,  and  yet  I  received  more  applause. 
I  will  act  more  quietly  in  future." 

Reverting  to  "  Othello,"  the  tale  is  told  of  a  scene  in  which  her 
father  took  the  part  of  the  Moor  to  her  Desdemona.  The  stage 
dagger  had  been  mislaid,  and  the  daughter  recognised  the  weapon 
in  her  father's  hand  to  be  a  real  implement  of  death  which  he  had 
purchased  from  a  Turk  a  few  days  before,  remarking  at  the  time 
on  the  peculiar  sharpness  of  the  blade.  When  she  saw  her  father 
in  true  Moorish  ferocity  approach  her  with  the  deadly  weapon,  she 
cried  out  in  Spanish^ — the  opera  was  being  sung  in  Italian — "  Papa, 
Papa,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  kill  me  " — a  scene  of  terror  the  like 
of  which  had  never  been  witnessed  on  the  stage. 

Malibran  in  real  life  was  haunted  by  a  presentiment  of  early  death 
which,  alas,  was  fulfilled.  Riding  one  day  in  London,  her  horse 
ran  away.  Seeing  a  turnpike  gate  in  front  of  her  she  signalled  to 
the  keeper  to  close  it,  but  misunderstanding,  he  opened  it  and  the 
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horse  with  the  bit  between  its  teeth  dashed  on  ;  a  httle  further  on 
was  a  turnpike  bar  which  was  up  in  the  air.  This  she  attempted 
to  spring  on  to,  throwing  away  the  reins  and  having,  as  she  thought, 
freed  her  foot  from  the  stirrup  ;  but  this  was  not  so.  She  fell,  and 
sustained  severe  injuries  to  her  head  from  being  dragged  along  the 
road.  Refusing  to  see  a  doctor,  she  made  light  of  the  serious  acci- 
dent so  that  her  husband  should  not  be  made  miserable  by  the 
knowledge  of  it,  and  she  sang  at  a  concert  the  same  evening.  Though 
she  went  on  fulfilling  her  engagements  and  enjoying  the  society  of 
her  friends,  she  suffered  after  this  from  continual  headaches,  and  her 
nervous  system  was  greatly  upset,  moments  of  unusual  agitation 
alternating  with  deep  emotion — as,  for  instance,  at  the  sound  of  the 
organ  in  a  church  where  she  was  taking  part  in  a  festival  at  Man- 
chester. In  this  northern  town,  on  Wednesday,  September  14, 
1836,  the  last  notes  of  this  remarkable  artist  were  heard.  She  sang 
in  a  duet  with  Madame  Garadori-AUan,  and  though  from  her 
appearance  it  was  evident  she  was  suffering  greatly,  her  voice  was 
at  its  finest,  and  her  power  over  her  audience  as  immense  as  ever. 
The  house  thundered  its  applause  ;  though  nearly  fainting  in  the 
artists'  room,  Malibran  gathered  herself  together  and  sang  her  part 
in  the  duet  triumphantly  once  more.  Hardly  had  she  got  back  to 
her  hotel,  the  "  Moseley  Arms,"  Market  Street,  than  her  illness 
became  alarming,  and  after  nine  days  of  nervous  fever  she  passed 
away.  She  was  first  buried  in  the  Collegiate  Church,  Manchester, 
and  afterwards  in  the  cemetery  at  Brussels,  where  a  mausoleum 
was  erected  by  de  Beriot,  for  which  the  celebrated  sculptor  Geefs 
made  a  bust  of  the  great  singer,  and  the  distinguished  French 
statesman  and  author,  Lamartine,  wrote  an  inscription  : 

"  That  beauty,  genius  and  love  were  in  her  look,  her  heart, 
and  her  voice," 

and  Alfred  de  Musset  poured  out  his  grief  and  expressed  his  pas- 
sionate admiration  for  his  friend  "  La  Malibran  "  in  a  poem  of 
twenty-seven  stanzas. 

And  now  we  turn  to  the  last  of  this  famous  group — Michelle  Ferdi- 
nande  Pauline  Garcia,  younger  sister  of  Malibran,  born  in  Paris  on 
July  19,  1 82 1.  Her  godfather  was  Ferdinando  Paer,  one  of  the 
best  Italian  composers  of  his  time,  and  composer  of  the  Wedding 
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March  for  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine  ;  and  her  god- 
mother was  the  Princess  Pauhne  GaUtzin.  Her  father  did  not  give 
her  regular  lessons,  as  he  did  to  Maria,  and  certainly  he  regarded 
her  differently,  for  he  said  he  had  never  had  cause  to  treat  her  with 
harshness — "  Maria  required  to  be  bound  by  a  chain  ;  Pauline 
could  be  led  by  a  silken  thread."  She  went  with  her  parents  to 
America,  and  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of  four,  she  had  her  first 
pianoforte  lesson.  Learning  languages  was  quite  easy  for  her,  and 
later  on  she  showed  equal  facility  in  painting,  especially  portrait 
painting.  After  leaving  Mexico  she  played  accompaniments  at 
her  father's  lessons,  learning,  as  she  said,  more  than  the  pupils  did  ; 
but  it  was  her  mother  who  gave  her  the  only  regular  lessons  she  had 
in  singing.*  She  sang  in  operettas  which  her  father  composed  for 
his  pupils,  many  of  them  containing  passages  of  diflficulty  unknown 
in  the  regular  repertoire.  She  studied  counterpoint  with  Reicha 
and  the  pianoforte  with  Meyssenberg,  and  later  with  Liszt — ^indeed, 
almost  had  he  found  in  Pauline  a  worthy  compeer.  It  is  recorded 
that  once  she  had  read  at  sight  a  MS.  of  the  Abbe's — no  doubt  set 
down  with  fervid  energy,  a  lava-stream  of  hieroglyphics — that  had 
resisted  even  Liszt's  own  efforts  to  decipher.  He  wished  to  make 
her  a  pianist,  but  her  mother  refused  consent  because,  she  said, 
the  Garcias  were  a  family  of  singers,  and  she  was  convinced  her 
daughter  would  have  a  greater  success  as  a  singer  than  as  a 
pianist ;  unlike  so  many  vocalists  who  have  achieved  fame,  she 
was  also  a  cultured  musician  whose  natural  endowments  had 
been  wrought  to  the  highest  expression,  both  as  a  creative  and 
executant  artist. 

Pauline  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  singer  with  her  brother- 
in-law,  de  Beriot,  at  one  concert  causing  a  sensation  with  a  cadenza 
called  "  Cadenza  du  Diable,"  founded  on  the  vioUn  piece  Tartini's 
"  Trillo  del  Diavolo."  In  1839  she  appeared  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  as  Desdemona,  and  while  a  certain  resemblance  to  Malibran 
was  noted,  she  was  seen  to  have  a  remarkable  intellectual  and  artistic 
force  of  her  own.  Her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano  of  extensive 
compass,  from  tenor  C  to  F  in  alt.  It  was  not  always  beautiful,  nor 
was  it  even,  but  she  managed  it  with  consummate  skill,  turning  even 
its  deficiencies  to  artistic  account.     She  had  a  weird  picturesqueness 

*  "  Une  Famille  de  Grands  Musiciens."  Memoirs  of  Louise  Heritte-Viardot, 
collected  by  Louis  Heritte  de  la  Tour  (Paris  :  Librairie  Stock) . 
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of  appearance  along  with  grace  of  bearing,  and  her  face,  though 
Hke  her  voice  somewhat  irregular,  made  a  tremendous  appeal  by- 
its  contrasting  piquancy,  originality,  and  expression.  In  1841  she 
married  Louis  Viardot,  the  impresario  of  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  in 
Paris,  a  distinguished  writer  and  critic,  founder  of  the  Revue 
Independante.  At  first  making  her  triumphs  in  the  concert  room,  she 
soon  took  her  full  share  in  opera  of  the  glory  associated  with  the 
names  of  her  colleagues  Grisi,  Persiani,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and 
Lablache,  making  her  lesser  natural  gifts  apparently  of  more  value 
than  their  greater  ones  by  the  power  and  fascination  of  her  art. 
Some  of  her  most  famous  parts  were  Rachel  in  Halevy's  "  La 
Juive,"  which  was  written  for  her  (after  a  performance  at  Berlin  the 
whole  orchestra  serenaded  her — a  rare  tribute)  ;  Fides,  in  "  Le 
Prophete,"  played  at  the  request  of  Meyerbeer,  who  was  much 
indebted  to  her  for  many  suggestions  ;  and  the  title-part  in  Gluck's 
"  Orphee  "  (it  had  not  been  heard  for  thirty  years),  about  which 
Berlioz  in  his  book  "  A  travers  Chants,"  and  Ghorley  in  his  "  Thirty 
Years'  Musical  Recollections,"  write  pages  of  description,  analysis, 
and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  her  wonderful  performance.  On 
occasion  she  would  astonish  and  delight  connoisseurs  and  the  public 
by  singing  at  a  moment's  notice  two  roles  in  an  opera,  as  she  did  by 
singing  the  part  of  Isabelle  in  "  Robert  le  Diable"  in  addition  to 
her  own  part  of  Alice.  Viardot-Garcia  toured  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  England.  At  St.  Petersburg,  in  1846,  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Turgenieff,  one  of  the  greatest  Russian 
novelists  and  the  first  to  make  the  life  of  Russia  familiar  to  Western 
Europe.  My  friend  Mr.  Francis  Gribble,  the  well-known  critic 
and  litterateur,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  on  Turgenieff,  says 
inter  alia  of  Viardot :  "  The  elect  among  her  admirers  were  privileged 
to  pay  their  homage  to  her  in  her  dressing-room  ;  a  magnificent 
bearskin  with  golden  claws,  the  gift  no  doubt  of  one  of  them,  was 
spread  on  the  floor.  Four  admirers  sat  upon  it — one  on  each  of  the 
bear's  paws — and  each  of  them  was  called  upon  to  tell  a  story  during 
the  entr'acte.  It  was  competition  for  favour  in  which  Turgenieff  was 
bound  to  win,  especially  as  he  was  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the 
cleverest  of  the  suitors."  Turgenieff  remained  the  friend  of  Pauline 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  set  up  his  tent  where  she  and  her  husband 
pitched  theirs,  and  when,  in  1863,  Pauline  gave  up  the  stage  and 
settled  at  Baden-Baden,  he  wrote  the  libretti  of  several  operettas  she 
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composed — she  had  great  talent  for  composition* — -for  performance 
in  private  by  her  pupils  and  her  children. 

The  literary  associations  of  the  Garcias  are  noteworthy,  as  we  have 
seen.  Another  name  I  would  mention  in  this  connection  is  that  of 
George  Sand,  the  heroine  of  whose  "  Consuelo  " — in  which  Porpora, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Garcia  School  of  Singing,  appears  prominently 
— is  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia,  adapted  of  course  to  the  story.  George 
Sand  wrote  of  Pauline  herself:  "  The  pale,  still — one  might,  at  first 
glance,  say  lustreless — countenance,  the  suave  and  unconstrained 
movements,  the  astonishing  freedom  from  every  sort  of  affectation, 
how  transfigured  and  illumined  all  this  appears  when  she  is  carried 
aw^ay  by  her  genius  on  the  current  of  song."  De  Musset  also 
expresses  his  admiration  for  her  in  a  poem  in  which  he  couples  her 
name  with  that  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  heroine  among  tragic  actresses, 
Rachel. 

As  the  wife  of  a  Frenchman,  Madame  Viardot  had  to  leave 
Germany,  in  187 1 ,  on  account  of  the  war.  She  went  to  Paris,  where 
she  lived  giving  lessons  at  the  Conservatoire  and  to  private  pupils — 
passing  on  the  lustre  of  a  school  of  vocal  technique  and  interpreta- 
tion which  in  its  exposition  by  her  and  her  family  shall  be  remem- 
bered as  an  epic  story. 

The  passionate  force  of  the  Garcias  remained  in  her  till  the  end. 
Students  coming  to  her  for  the  first  time  would  almost  quail  under 
her  searching  glance,  directed  from  wonderful  eyes  that  seemed  to 
probe  the  very  soul  of  the  aspirant.  But  this  would  happen  only 
once  :  for  afterwards  the  glance  would  be  kindly.  Viardot's  accom- 
plishments as  a  musician  enabled  her  to  accompany  from  memory, 
transposing  when  necessary  into  any  kev  on  the  instant,  even  in  her 
old  age.  Also  she  would  still,  for  favoured  pupils,  write  out  the 
cadenzas  used  by  her  sister,  doing  everything  with  an  assured 
mastery  which  was  the  hallmark  of  her  art.     She  died  in  1910. 

In  the  early  part  of  that  year,  on  his  way  back  from  Rome,  her 
old  friend.  Sir  Charles  Santley,  visited  her,  gallantly  telling  her  that 
he  had  come  for  a  lesson.      He  sang  some  of  his  classical  songs  to  her 

*  In  supporting  a  vote  of  thanks  conveyed  to  the  present  writer  by  the  Society 
of  Women  Musicians,  Mrs.  Norman  O'Neill,  recalling  her  own  studies  with 
Madame  Clara  Schumann  at  Frankfort  a/M.,  spoke  of  the  reverence  in  which  the 
compositions,  personality,  and  work  of  Madame  Viardot  were  always  held  by  the 
Schumann-Brahms  circle.  The  atmosphere  of  that  community  could  be  austerely 
critical,  and  praise  was  not  readily  forthcoming. 
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in  order  to  discover,  as  he  said,  if  they  could  get  any  more  out  of 
them — eighty-eight  and  seventy-six  still  studying  !  In  a  letter  to 
me  he  speaks  of  her  as  "  a  wonderful  woman — a  genius  !  "  ;  and 
the  judgment  of  our  great  baritone  no  one  will  gainsay. 

Truly  may  we  say  the  Garcia  family  were  famous  kings  and 
queens  of  song,  and  the  glory  that  shone  from  their  crowns  will  not 
fade  away. 


ii 
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PREFACE 


These  pages,  originally  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Society  of 
Women  Musicians  and  afterwards  to  the  members  of  the  Violoncello 
Club,  at  the  London  School  of  Violoncello,  are  printed  at  the  request 
of  a  number  of  friends— too  partial,  I  fear,  as  regards  my  own 
portion  of  them.  My  thanks  are  due  to  The  Times  Publishing 
Company  for  permission  to  reprint  in  extenso  the  leading  article 
which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  September  23,  1922,  the  day  after 
Sir  Charles  Santley's  death  ;  to  the  Proprietors  of  Punch  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  Linley  Sambourne's  cartoon,  which  appeared 
in  Punch  on  July  14,  1883  ;  and  to  Mr.  Histed  for  permission  to 
reproduce  his  excellent  photo-study,  taken  for  the  Santley  Jubilee 
Concert  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  on  May  i,  1907.  I  would  wish 
also  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Colles,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fuller-Maitland,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Perceval  Graces  for  kindness  and 
help,  and  to  Miss  Ursula  Greville,  editor  of  the  Sackbut,  since  I  have 
here  used  portions  of  an  article  I  wrote,  at  her  request,  in  the 
September  1924  number  of  that  journal.  I  have  to  thank  Mrs. 
Frank  Morris  very  cordially  for  her  advice  and  assistance  in  com- 
piling this  brief  memoir  from  a  considerable  mass  of  material. 

In  explanation  of  how  I  came  to  undertake  this  task,  I  may  say 
that  I  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  attracting  Sir  Charles  Santley's 
attention  in  my  very  early  student  days.  He  made  himself  my 
mentor,  and  extended  to  me,  in  the  fullest  measure,  his  unvarying 
kindness  and  sympathy,  both  personal  and  professional,  till  the  end 
of  his  long  life  ;  and  it  was  my  privilege — he  would  not  have  wished 
me  to  call  it  a  sad  one — to  be  the  last  friend  to  clasp  his  hand  before 
his  spirit  passed  to  those  regions  where  he  felt  sure  he  would  achieve 
that  perfection  he  had  so  diligently  sought  on  earth. 

57,  RossLYN  Hill, 

Hampstead,  N.W.3. 


To  "  praise  famous  men  and  our  Fathers  that  begat  us  "  is  not 
only  an  edifying  but  may  also  be  a  profitable  proceeding !  My  old 
friend,  Manuel  Garcia,  used  to  attribute  the  shortcomings  of  certain 
singers  to  their  having  "  lost  the  model."  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  I  have  selected  as  my  subject  for  today's  discourse  some 
account  of  the  career,  characteristics,  and  practices  of  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  that  has  ever  lived — a.  fellow-countryman  of  our  own, 
Charles  Santley. 


TA ISRAELI  is  reported  to  have  described  Gladstone  as  an  Italian 
^^^   in  charge  of  a  Scotsman  ! 

The  eminent  sculptor  Sir  George  Frampton,  R.A.,  a  common 
friend,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  simile,  agreed  that,  analogously, 
it  would  not  convey  a  wrong  impression  of  Santley  if  it  were  said 
that  "  he  had  the  qualities  of  mind  of  a  vocal  Michael  Angelo  and 
Frans  Hals  combined,  in  the  frame  of  a  Cumberland  wresder." 

With  such  intellectual  and  physical  qualifications,  backed  by 
extraordinary  industry,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  countryman  had  a 
career  which,  for  variety,  length,  and  distinction,  has  probably 
never  been  equalled. 

He  was  born  at  Liverpool  on  February  28,  1834.  The  Santleys 
were  an  old  Welsh  family,  an  ancestor  having  been  Rector  of 
Wrexham  Parish  Church  about  1630.  Santley's  grandfather  was 
a  bookseller  and  bookbinder  at  Liverpool  at  the  time  Charles 
Santley  was  born.  His  father  had  an  appointment  under  the 
Corporation  of  Liverpool  as  a  collector  of  rates  ;  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  music,  teaching  himself  first,  with  great  assiduity,  and  then, 
when  his  earnings  justified  it,  becoming  a  pupil  of  Michael  May- 
brick,  the  uncle  and  namesake  of  "  Stephen  Adams  "  of  "  Nancy 
Lee  "  fame.  One  of  his  fellow  pupils  was  John  Liptrot  Hatton, 
whose  "  To  Anthea  "  and  "  Simon  the  Cellarer  "  will  always  be 
recalled  by  those  who  heard  them  as  perfect  vehicles  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  some  of  Santley's  dramatic  and  humorous  powers.  Hatton 
was  a  man  of  very  remarkable  ability,  the  full  fruition  of  which  was 
marred  by  an  excessive  love  of  waggery.  When  taken  to  Vienna  by 
the  great  singer  Staudigl,  to  produce  an  opera  he  had  written  for 
him,  Hatton  was  much  admired  for  his  Bach  playing.  It  should 
be  added  that  he  was  a  good  singer,  too  ;  and  it  was  said  of  him 
that  when  his  turn  came  to  contribute  his  item  in  a  programme, 
when  appearing  with  Sims  Reeves,  or  some  other  great  artist,  one 
was  never  quite  sure  whether  he  would  play  a  Bach  fugue  or  sing 
one  of  his  own  humorous  songs  to  his  own  accompaniment.* 
The  elder  Santley,  besides  teaching  music,  held  some  excellent  organ 

*  See  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 
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appointments,  and  also  played  the  oboe  and  bassoon  in  orchestras, 
and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  Santley's  perfect  understanding 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  vocal  apparatus  was  partly  due  to  his 
having  blown  the  organ  so  often  for  his  father's  practice  (a  circum- 
stance over  which  he  used  to  groan  humorously  in  his  old  age),  and 
listening  constantly  at  close  quarters  to  performances  on  the  wood- 
wind. As  a  child  Santley  learned  the  piano  and  the  violin.  Of 
the  former  he  confessed  in  his  "  Reminiscences  "  he  did  not  make 
very  much,  but  on  the  violin  he  attained  sufficient  proficiency  to 
lead  the  second  violins  in  good  orchestras. 

At  an  early  age  he  sang  alto  in  the  choir  of  the  Ancient  Chapel, 
Toxteth  Park,  an  old  and  noted  Unitarian  place  of  worship,  the 
Santley  family  being  members  of  the  Unitarian  body.  His  sister 
was  the  soprano  soloist.  It  was  from  Santley's  mother  that  he 
inherited  his  voice.  He  says  of  her  in  his  book  "  Student  and 
Singer  "  :  "  My  mother  possessed,  as  did  several  of  her  family,  a 
peculiarly  sympathetic  voice."  And  I  may  here  quote  what  he  has 
written  about  sympathy  in  a  voice.  Speaking  of  Louisa  Pyne, 
with  whom  he  sang  a  great  deal  in  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  Opera 
Company,  he  says  :  "  Her  voice  was  not  powerful,  but  it  possessed 
that  rare  sympathetic  quality  which,  developed  by  serious  study  of 
the  art  of  singing,  gave  it  the  power  of  expansion  that  carried  every 
tone,  soft  or  loud,  to  all  parts  of  the  theatre."  Mrs.  Santley  was 
descended  from  a  Cumberland  family,  called  Fletcher,  and  was  a 
woman  of  handsome  appearance,  sterling  character,  and  ability. 
Sir  Charles  used  to  inform  us  that  also  he  inherited  his  knowingness 
about  cookery  from  his  mother.  Many  a  wrinkle  he  had  about 
the  culinary  art,  and  I  often  used  to  urge  him  to  write  a  cookery 
book  !  But  that  amusing  and  instructive  work,  as  it  would  have 
been,  was,  alas,  never  written. 

For  his  general  education  young  Charles  was  sent  to  the  Liver- 
pool, or,  a^  it  was  then  called,  "  The  Mechanics',  "  Institution, 
where  he  got  an  excellent  education,  with  a  capital  grounding  in 
the  classics  and  science.  Particularly  he  mentions  in  his  "  Reminis- 
cences "  some  lectures  on  chemistry  by  Dr.  Sheridan  Muspratt, 
the  celebrated  disciple  of  the  great  chemist,  Liebig. 

At  the  breakings  up  for  the  midsummer  vacation  it  was  the 
custom  to  have  recitations  and  scenes  from  plays  given  by  the  boys 
in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Institute,  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils  and 
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their  parents  and  friends.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Santley  played 
the  part  of  Hamlet  in  a  scene  from  the  great  Shakespearean  tragedy 
— thus  early  paving  the  way  for  his  appearance  with  Christine 
Nilsson  at  Covent  Garden  in  Ambroise  Thomas's  opera  of  that  name. 

His  first  solo  was  sung  in  pubHc  on  Christmas  Day,  1848,  in  the 
Unitarian  Chapel,  Toxteth  Park.  Very  soon  after  this  his  alto 
voice  broke,  and  on  his  fifteenth  birthday  he  passed  the  examination, 
and  was  elected  a  performing  member  of  the  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic Society,  singing  among  the  second  tenors,  afterwards, 
however,  to  be  transferred  to  the  basses.  In  the  following  August 
the  Philharmonic  Hall  was  opened,  and  from  his  vantage  place  in 
the  choir  he  heard  Grisi,  Alboni,  Viardot-Garcia,  Mario,  Lablache, 
Sims  Reeves,  and  Carl  Formes,  with  all  of  whom,  excepting 
Lablache,  who  shortly  retired,  he  was  destined  to  sing  within  quite 
a  few  years  as  a  principal.  A  half-humorous  but  true  prophecy 
was  made  at  one  of  the  rehearsals  by  the  conductor.  Sir  Julius 
Benedict.  When  the  young  second  tenor,  not  noticing  a  bar's  rest 
in  Rossini's  "  Stabat  Mater,"  sang  a  few  notes  "  on  his  own  " 
which  rang  out  into  the  hall,  Benedict  exclaimed  :  "  We  shall  hear 
a  good  deal  about  that  young  man  as  a  great  singer  one  of  these 
days." 

As  a  means  of  livelihood,  Santley's  father  apprenticed  him  to  a 
firm  of  wholesale  provision  merchants,  and  later  he  held  a  position 
in  the  book-keeping  department  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  leather 
and  hide  factors  in  the  world,  where  he  did  his  duty  with  great 
thoroughness  and  ability,  but  with  a  cordial  dislike  for  commercial 
pursuits.  It  was  during  his  business  career  that  he  acquired  that 
perfect  Irish  accent  (most  of  those  engaged  in  the  provision  trade 
being  Irishmen)  which  enabled  him  in  after  years  to  "  bring  down 
the  house  "  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  St.  Patrick's  night,  and  made 
him  such  a  prime  favourite  in  Dublin. 

An  accomplished  violoncellist,  Joseph  Lidel,  who  had  settled  in 
Liverpool,  took  a  great  fancy  to  young  Charles,  and  brought  his 
influence  to  bear  on  Santley  senior  to  let  the  boy  take  up  music  as  a 
profession  ;  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  calling  the  father 
was  unwilling  to  do  this.  Meantime,  Charles  devoted  all  the  time 
he  could  to  music.  He  had  heard  Staudigl,  a  great  operatic  and 
Lieder  singer,  and  was  so  impressed  by  him  that  he  more  than  ever 
determined  to  become  a  singer  ;  indeed,  he  proved  such  a  worthy 
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student  of  Staudigl's  style  that  Lidel  used  to  call  him  "  the  little 
Staudigl."  He  records  that  he  read  off  the  same  copy  on  one 
occasion  with  Julius  Stockhausen,  and  he  also  came  in  contact  with 
the  formidable  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley.  The  organist  of  the 
Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  at  this  time  was  W.  T.  Best,  not 
only  to  be  known  afterwards  as  the  "  King  of  Organists,"  but, 
among  those  who  were  fully  acquainted  with  his  powers,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  executive  and  interpretative  musicians  of  all  time.* 
Some  of  the  few  lessons  Best  ever  had,  he  took  from  Edmund  Piatt, 
a  relative  of  Santley's  mother  and  organist  of  the  Church  for  the 
Blind,  Liverpool.  Santley,  of  course,  knew  Best  well.  He  was 
noted  for  making  witty  and  sometimes  caustic  retorts  to  those  w^ho 
were  rash  enough  to  proffer  suggestions  to  him  concerning  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  the  Rector 
of  the  church  where  he  played,  whose  powers  in  the  pulpit  were  not 
very  striking,  ventured  to  suggest  to  Best  that  the  new^  curate,  being 
musical,  would  play  the  organ  for  him,  and  assist  him  in  training 
the  choir.  "  And  is  he  a  good  preacher?  "  inquired  Best.  "  Oh, 
I  think  so,"  said  the  Rector  ;  "  but  why  do  you  ask?  "  "  Because 
that  is  where  we  need  a  little  assistance  in  this  church,"  replied  Best. 

At  last  Lidel's  persuasions  had  their  effect,  and  Santley's  father 
gave  his  son  permission  to  go  and  study  for  a  time  at  Milan.  Charles's 
reception  of  this  was  to  give  notice  to  his  employer,  and  to  organize 
a  farewell  concert.  The  success  of  the  concert  may  be  inferred,  for 
what  other  fortune  could  wait  upon  this  venture  of  a  man  whose 
notice  of  leaving  was  met  by  the  offer  to  double  his  salary  if  he  would 
stay  on?  The  offer  was  refused,  whereat  the  employer  said  he  thought 
his  quondam  assistant  was  acting  very  wisely,  as  in  the  musical 
profession  he  had  the  whole  world  before  him  !  Through  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society,  Zeugheer  Hermann, 
and  from  Sims  Reeves,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  introduced  and 
who  spoke  very  kindly  and  encouragingly  to  him,  Santley 
procured  some  valuable  information  with  regard  to  masters  at 
Milan. 

With  a  capital  of  forty  pounds,  left  over  from  his  savings  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  farewell  concert,  after  having  made  some  necessary 
purchases  of  clothing  and  a  portmanteau,  he  set  off'  for  Milan  on 

*  See  Statham's  "  The  Organ  and  its  Position  in  Musical  Art "  ;  also  Hans  von 
Billow's  written  testimony. 
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October  22,  1855.  ^^  ^'^^  been  in  London  in  1851,  for  a  few  days, 
when  he  had  visited  the  great  Exhibition  and  heard  the  operas  the 
"  Prophet  "  and  the  "  Magic  Flute,"  and  also  Haydn's  oratorio, 
"  The  Creation."  But  this  time  he  stayed  only  one  day,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  the  cheapest  route — Paris,  Basle,  Lucerne,  and  the  St. 
Gothard,  to  Milan,  walking  a  great  part  of  the  way  over  the  Pass 
and  encountering  a  snowstorm.  In  fact,  over  the  Pass  was  then 
the  only  route,  for  the  Alps  were  not  pierced  till  1871.  Having 
got  through  all  the  formalities  with  the  Austrian  authorities,  who 
were  then  the  rulers  of  Milan,  and  found  a  very  modest  but  suitable 
lodging,  he  proceeded  to  go  in  search  of  a  Master.  He  first  called 
upon  Lamperti,  who  was  giving  a  lesson.  Santley  was  not  im- 
pressed wdth  what  he  heard,  and  on  Lamperti's  informing  him  that 
his  time  was  fully  occupied  for  the  next  fortnight,  he  got  introduced 
to  Gaetano  Nava. 

Nava  gave  him  one  of  his  own  excellent  vocalizzi  to  sing  at  sight, 
a  test  he  passed  in  a  way  which  fully  satisfied  the  Master.  He 
arranged  to  study  with  him,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  Santley  looked 
back  with  gratitude  for  the  instruction  he  received,  and  with  respect 
and  affection  for  the  man  himself. 

After  he  had  been  studying  some  time  with  Nava,  Lamperti  came 
in  to  hear  him,  and  said  to  Nava  :  "  What  sort  of  voice  has  he  got  ; 
when  he  sings  low  it's  like  a  bass,  when  he  sings  in  the  middle,  it's 
like  a  baritone,  and  when  he  gets  up  high,  it's  like  a  tenor?  " 

Before  leaving  Liverpool,  Santley  had  begun  to  study  the  Italian 
language,  and  he  now  proceeded  to  perfect  himself  in  it.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  in  these  days  about  "  diction,"  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  quote  what  Santley,  in  his  book  "  Student  and  Singer,"  says  on 
this  point  concerning  Nava's  ideas  and  his  own  practice.  Nava 
insisted  that  the  object  of  music  in  song  was  to  give  greater  emphasis 
and  expression  to  the  words,  and  for  this  reason  he  never  allowed  a 
syllable  to  be  neglected.  "  I  must  hear  what  you  are  singing 
about,"  he  would  say,  "  or  I  cannot  tell  how  you  are  singing,  and 
consequently  cannot  help  you." 

"  One  of  the  best  lessons  Nava  ever  gave  me,"  said  Santley,  "  was 
on  '  progress.'  Progress  is  not  made  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  it  must  be 
made  step  by  step,  to  make  it  secure."  One  of  the  proofs  of  Santley's 
pre-eminence  as  an  exponent  of  the  true  old  Italian  School  is  to  be 
found,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  in  his  will  Nava  left  Santley  his 
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library.  As,  at  the  end  of  his  hfe,  Santley  bestowed  his  Hbrary  on 
me,*  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  feeling  of  being  in  a  certain 
degree  in  the  line  of  apostolic  succession  ! 

Means  were  very  narrow,  but  Santley  made  the  best  of  them.  At 
the  same  time  he  patiently  studied  scales,  shakes,  vocalizzi,  and 
solfeggi,  "  a  foundation  of  the  tower  of  strength,"  as  he  called  it, 
*'  of  proper  singing  "  !  And  these  were  essential  even  for  buffo  parts 
in  Rossini's  operas,  of  which  he  studied  a  great  many,  so  that  he 
might  sing  them,  as  Nava  said. 

He  attended  performances  at  the  Scala,  hearing  many  operas  and 
singers  at  the  cost  of  about  threepence  a  night  for  a  stall.  He  also 
saw  many  theatrical  performances.  Among  the  actors  who  appeared 
in  them  was  the  Italian  Edmund  Kean,  Salvini,  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedians  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  myself,  in  the  days  of  my 
youth,  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  his  performance  of  Othello, 
when  he  appeared  at  Covent  Garden.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sound 
of  his  grand  and  gloriously  beautiful  voice,  his  majestic  appearance, 
and  the  terrific  effect  of  the  end  of  the  tragedy  ! 

At  last  the  day  came  when  Santley  felt  himself  qualified  to  seek 
engagements,  and  secured  one  to  appear  as  the  Doctor  in  "  Tra- 
viata,"  at  Pavia,  which  he  did  with  considerable  success.  He  also 
sang  several  other  parts  there.  Returning  to  Milan  he  got  an 
engagement  at  a  small  theatre,  the  Santa  Radegonda.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Henry  F.  Chorley,  the  well-known  English  critic, 
making  a  tour  of  recreation,  came  to  Milan  and  called  on  him. 
After  hearing  Santley  sing,  and  thoroughly  discussing  the  position 
with  him,  while  walking  to  and  fro  inside  the  Cathedral  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  Chorley  strongly  advised  him  to  return  to  England,  and 
gave  him  an  introduction  to  John  Hullah,  then  a  great  power  in 
English  music,  who  was  giving  concerts  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  a 
building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Long  Acre,  erected  for  and 
presented  to  him  by  friends  and  admirers  in  1847.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  i860.  Returning,  therefore,  to  his  native  land,  Santley 
duly  presented  himself  to  Hullah,  who  offered  him  an  engagement 
to  sing  the  part  of  Adam  in  "  The  Creation." 

Previous  to  the  concert,  the  date  of  which  was  November   16, 

*  I  have  presented  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Society  (of 
which  Society  Santley  was  a  Gold  Medalist),  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  Library. 
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18575  l^^'  1^'^d  dined  with  Ghorley,  who  had  also  invited  Manuel 
Garcia.  Garcia  accompanied  them  to  the  concert,  and  afterwards 
went  round  and  complimented  Santley  on  his  performance. 
Santley  used  to  say  to  me  that  he  thought  one  of  his  characteristics 
was  (he  generally  used  homely  language)  that  he  had  "  a  nose 
for  a  great  man,"  and  if  ever  there  was  a  great  man  in  any  walk  of 
life  it  was  Manuel  Garcia,  for  he  shares  with  Porpora  the  Archiepis- 
copal  throne  in  the  "  Great  College  of  Singing."  Santley  added 
that  when  he  had  found  the  great  man  his  practice  was  to  ask  his 
advice  and  follow  it.  Thus  on  this  occasion,  having  acknowledged 
Garcia's  compliments,  he  asked  the  master  if  he  could  help  him  with 
any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  his  singing.  The  result 
was  that  Santley  placed  himself  under  Garcia  for  further  instruction, 
and  the  value  he  set  upon  it  is  shown  in  the  dedication  of  his  book 
on  the  "  Art  of  Singing  and  Vocal  Declamation,"  in  which  he  says  : 
To  Pauline  Viardot  Garcia 

Dear  Pauline, — Although  an  unworthy  offering  to  your  great 
genius,  I  dedicate  this  work  to  you  ;  as  whatever  of  good  it  may 
contain  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  influence  of  that  genius,  and 
the  valuable  instruction  I  received  from  your  lamented  brother, 
Manuel.  I  pray  you,  accept  my  offering  as  a  small  token  of  my 
esteem  and  affection. — Your  devotedly  attached  friend,  C. 
Santley. 
This  was  written  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

I  may  tell  you  of  another  tribute  he  paid  to  Garcia,  late  in  life. 
I  had  been  at  the  Handel  Festival,  and  calling  the  next  day  on 
Garcia,  with  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  as  great  an  intimacy  as  a 
difference  of  nearly  sixty  years  in  age  would  allow,  I  told  him  I  had 
heard  a  pupil  of  his  sing  in  a  way  which  had  pleased  me  very  much. 
Interested,  he  inquired,  "  Who  was  that?  "  "  Santley,"  I  replied. 
"  You  silly  fellow,"  he  said,  and  laughed.  When  I  came  away,  he 
said,  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  Santley  that  I  should  like  to  see  him  ; 
we  have  not  met  for  some  little  time."  On  my  delivering  the  message 
Santley  at  once  went  up  to  Garcia's  house,  taking  with  him  a 
recent  photograph  of  himself,  on  which  he  wrote  in  Spanish,  "  To 
the  King  of  Singing  Masters,  from  his  most  affectionate  pupil  and 
friend,  Charles  Santley." 

This  was  in  1903.  It  stood  on  Garcia's  piano  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1906  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  one. 
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and  is  reproduced  in  Sterling  Mackinlay's  "  Garcia  the  Centenarian 
and  his  Times." 

It  would  be  inappropriate  here  to  give  a  dissertation  on  voice- 
production,  but  for  those  who  may  be  specially  interested  1  may 
say  that  Santley  used  the  "  Coup  de  la  Glotte,"  i.e.,  the  "  attack  "  or 
start  of  sentence-commencing  vowels,  with  the  mechanism,  as 
regards  the  throat,  of  the  slightest  possible  cough.  This  bit  of 
technique  has  been  widely  called  in  question  of  late  years,  and  I 
thought  I  would  just  record  Santley's  practice  in  the  matter.  His 
method  of  breathing,  I  may  also  add,  was  not  what  is  known  as 
"  abdominal  breathing  " — "  the  taking  and  retention  of  the 
breath  by  means  of  the  abdominal  muscles  alone.''  Santley's 
method  of  breathing  was  rather  the  inflation  of  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  waistcoat  than  the  protrusion  of  the  lower  part  in  front.  In 
his  "  Art  of  Singing  "  he  says,  "  I  have  heard  and  read  most  amusing 
instructions  for  breathing,  but  of  all,  I  think, '  abdominal  breathing ' 
is  the  most  comical."  Santley's  control  of  the  breath  was  not  from 
the  "  abdominal  muscles,"  but,  in  the  first  instance,  by  allowing 
the  breath  to  be  controlled  by  what  Garcia  called  the  "  pinch  of 
the  glottis,"  i.e.,  the  smallness  of  the  aperture  in  the  throat.  And 
the  explanation  of  his  method  of  varying  gradations  of  tone,  from 
pianissimo  to  fortissimo,  may  be  found  in  a  saying  of  Checkley's,  the 
American  physical  culturist :  "  The  lungs  have  their  own  muscular 
power,  and  this  power  should  be  fully  exercised." 

Those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  question  of  the  "  Coup 
de  la  Glotte  "  should  consult  Charles  Lunn's  "  Philosophy  of  Voice." 
The  practice  of  Lunn  was  the  same  as  that  of  Garcia,  whom  he 
admired  "  this  side  idolatry  "  ;  but  he  has  some  original  and 
interesting  things  to  say  about  the  matter.  I  may  also  refer  to  the 
portamento  as  acquired  and  used  by  Santley.  From  the  exercises  of 
Nava,  he  learnt  to  shoot  from  note  to  note,  as  H.  C.  Deacon* 
described  it  in  Grove's  Dictionary  (first  edition),  "  with  lightning- 
like rapidity,  without  lifting  off,  or  interrupting  the  voice,"  and  then 
he  could  vary  this  passage  to  any  degree  of  speed,  and  impart  to  the 
portamento  all  manner  of  emotions — dramatic,  pathetic,  and  most 
quaintly  humorous,  exhibiting  artistic  skill  of  a  very  remarkable 
and,  I  venture  to  think,  almost  unique  kind.     He  likewise  displayed 

*  A  professor  and  writer  in  whom  Santley,  in  common  with  Jenny  Lind  {see 
her  "  Life  ")  and  Sim  Reeves,  had  great  confidence. 
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amazing  perfection  in  smoothness  of  liaison  combined  with  distinct- 
ness of  the  notes  in  the  most  rapid  scale-passages  on  vowels,  roulades, 
etc. — technically  known  among  singers  as  "  vocalization." 

Santley  had  had  lessons  in  gesture  and  stage  deportment  from  a 
good  teacher  at  Milan.  On  his  return  to  England  he  placed  him- 
self under  Walter  Lacy,  a  very  admirable  professor  of  all  that 
appertained  to  acting,  demeanour  on  the  concert  platform,  and  the 
grand  style  in  the  delivery  of  words.*  Thus  equipped,  he  entered  on 
his  long,  varied,  and  distinguished  career.  In  the  references  that 
follow,  no  attempt  is  made  to  present  a  chronological  survey. 

He  sang  in  Italian  opera  at  Govent  Garden,  at  the  Scala  at  Milan, 
where  he  was  recalled  half  a  dozen  times,  after  his  great  solo  in 
"  II  Trovatore  "  ;  at  Barcelona,  where  he  added  "  Rigoletto  "  to 
his  repertory.  A  little  while  before  this  he  appeared  in  the  English 
production  of  Gounod's  "  Faust,"  as  Valentine,  the  part  which  he 
created  here,  Gounod  writing  for  him,  at  his  request,  the  well-known 
air,  "  Even  bravest  heart."  A  few  years  later,  in  1869,  he  was  com- 
plimented by  Ambroise  Thomas  on  the  way  in  which  he  played 
Hamlet  with  Ghristine  Nilsson  as  Ophelia. 

During  a  period  of  Italian  opera  at  Govent  Garden,  in  1876, 
Santley  performed  on  alternate  nights  in  English  opera  at  Her 
Majesty's  with  the  Garl  Rosa  Gompany,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
first  English  performance  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  " — the  first 
Wagner  opera  to  be  given  in  England.  Apropos  of  this,  I  should 
like  to  quote  what  Mr.  FuUer-Maitland  (former  critic  of  The  Times) 
says  in  his  recently  published  book,  "  A  Doorkeeper  of  Music  "  : 
*'  In  the  '  Flying  Dutchman  '  Garl  Rosa  Gompany,  in  1876,  the 
magic  of  Santley's  personality  as  Vanderdecken  impressed  itself  so 
deeply  that  after  half  a  century  I  cannot  forget  the  thrill  of  seeing 
him  appear  on  the  threshold,  under  his  own  picture — all  the  Guras, 
Scheidemantels,  and  the  rest  that  I  have  seen  have  never  dimmed 
that  memory."  His  first  appearance  on  the  English  stage  had  been 
made  with  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  Gompany  at  Govent  Garden,  in 

*  Walter  Lacy,  in  conveying  to  Santley  his  impressions  of  the  vocal  art  in  oratorio 
and  other  singing  and  the  declamation  of  John  Braham,  the  great  English  tenor 
of  the  Nelson  era  (according  to  Weber,  w^ho  wrote  solos  in  "  Oberon  "  specially 
for  him,  "  the  greatest  singer  in  Europe  "),  said  that  when  you  heard  Mr.  So-and- 
So  sing  "  The  Messiah  "  you  heard  Mr.  So-and-So  sing  "  The  Messiah  "  ;  but 
when  you  heard  Braham,  you  had  the  prophet  of  Israel  before  you.  This  feeling 
was  shared  by  Charles  Lamb  and  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  supported  by  the 
consensus  of  contemporary  opinion. 
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1859?  in  a  series  of  operatic  performances  comprising  "  Dinorah," 
"  Trovatore,"  "  Lurline,"  etc.  In  Hollingshead's  venture  at  the 
old  Gaiety  Theatre,  he  sacrificed  heahh,  strength,  and  money  in 
the  cause  of  promoting  opera  in  English,  in  a  series  of  representative 
operas  that  included  "  Zampa,"  "  Peter  the  Shipwright,"  and 
"  Fra  Diavolo."  He  sang  in  opera  in  America,  and  made  concert 
tours  in  Canada,  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand — singing 
with  Patti,  lima  de  Murska,  Tietjens,  and  other  great  artists,  in  all 
sorts  of  operas — the  list  is  far  too  long  to  do  more  than  indicate,  but 
specific  mention  may  be  made  of  "  Les  Huguenots,"  "  II  Ballo  in 
Maschera,"  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  the  Balfe  operas,  and  Cagnoni's 
"  Porter  of  Havre."  The  last-named  is  little  known  in  these  days, 
but  is  worthy  of  inclusion  from  its  association  with  some  protagonists 
in  the  Santleyian  retinue.  It  is  a  lyric  version  of  "  The  Porter's 
Knot,"  the  drama  in  which  the  great  little  Robson  displayed  such 
a  wonderful  range  of  comic  and  tragic  powers.  "  The  Porter  of 
Havre  "  afforded  opportunities  to  Santley  in  the  part  of  the  father 
of  humble  origin  who  is  brought  down  from  the  position  to  which 
he  has  raised  himself,  and  returns  to  his  old  occupation  in  sorrow 
and  grief  at  the  conduct  of  his  son. 

The  famous  "  last  of  the  Bohemians,"  E.  J.  Odell,  of  the  Savage 
Club,  told  me  that  Santley  played  the  part  in  a  manner  which 
compared  favourably  with  Robson's,  that  master  of  hysterical 
laughter  and  most  tragical  tears  ;  and  Santley  himself  told  me  that 
Carl  Rosa,  who  had  many  of  the  numerous  all-round  qualities 
indispensable  in  an  efficient  producer  of  opera,  "  albeit  unused  to 
the  melting  mood,"  when  conducting  one  night  was  seen  by  him 
(Santley)  to  be  using  his  handkerchief  to  cover  his  emotion.  Sir 
Charles's  eldest  daughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  Lyttelton  (as 
Edith  Santley  a  charming  singer  and  most  accomplished  pianist*), 
confirmed  this. 

Odell's  complete  and  subtle  knowledge  of  stage-craft,  applied  on 
and  off  the  boards  with  astonishing  sang-froid  (occasionally,  perhaps, 
somewhat  disconcertingly),  makes  him  a  competent  witness. 
Santley,  only  a  few  months  older  than  Odell,  f  had  for  him  much 
admiration  both  as  actor  and  reciter.      (Altogether  he  was  a  most 

*  Rubinstein,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  her  father's,  admired  her  playing  very 
much. 

f  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 
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quaint  being,  a  legendary  figure  of  the  Strand  ;  of  London — a 
dangerous  colleague  of  Irving  when  playing  Job  Trotter  to  Irving's 
jingle  in  the  well-known  Dickens*  piece.  Immortalised  by  Edwin 
A.  Ward,  the  portrait  painter,  and  Albert  Toft,  the  sculptor,  Odell 
is  surely  an  unforgettable  and  unique  memory  of  the  Savage  Club.) 

Reference  to  practitioners  of  the  other  arts  recalls  the  fact  that 
Santley  at  one  time  studied  painting  ;  and  his  daughter  told  me  that 
he  had  so  much  feeling  for  colour  that  sometimes  {e.g.,  in  the 
"  Flying  Dutchman  ")  he  would  have  his  costume  specially  dyed 
to  meet  his  own  critical  taste  in  appropriate  effect. 

To  return  to  Santley's  career  :  the  list  of  his  innumerable  appear- 
ances at  all  the  Festivals  and  concerts  of  every  sort  and  description 
is  too  long  to  set  out  here.  It  extended  from  those  at  Buckingham 
Palace  and  at  Marlborough  House— where,  with  Queen  Victoria, 
King  Edward  VII,  and  Queen  Alexandra,  he  was  always  persona 
grata — and  the  Monday  Pops,  singing  Lieder  in  the  same  programmes 
that  presented  also  Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  to  Ballad  and 
Patriotic  concerts.  Probably  he  sang  more  often  and  was  more 
perfectly  "  in  the  picture  "  on  all  occasions  than  any  other  singer 
has  ever  been.  Tempting  offers  that  were  made  to  him  to  sing  in 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna,  he  was  unable  to  accept  owing 
to  his  engagements  in  England. 

Here,  again,  I  may  refer  to  another  appreciation  of  Mr.  Fuller- 
Maitland's.  In  Grove's  Dictionary,  after  speaking  of  Santley's 
"  genius,"  he  says  :  "  His  distinct  enunciation  and  power  of  varying 
the  tone-colour  were  amongst  his  technical  merits,  but  beyond  and 
above  these  was  the  informing  spirit  of  energy,  finely  held  in  control. 
This  made  his  singing  of  songs  as  dramatic  as  if  they  were  scenes 
on  the  stage,  although  he  never  fell  into  the  error  of  making  lyrics 
sound  operatic.  His  performance  of  the  '  Erl  King  '  can  never  be 
forgotten  in  this  respect."  His  great  impersonation,  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  "  Elijah  "  he  gave  for  over  fifty  years.  Of  this,  to  quote 
again  from  "  A  Doorkeeper  of  Music,"  FuUer-Maitland  says  : 
"  When  one  thinks  of  the  number  of  times  that  Santley  must  have 
sung  '  Elijah,'  and  persuaded  his  hearers  that  he  was  indeed  the 
fiery  prophet,  not  just  a  gentleman  in  dress  clothes,  one  must  be 
amazed  at  the  personal  qualities  by  which  his  impersonation  kept 
its  vividness  for  so  many  years." 

*  The  two  Charles,  Dickens  and  Santley,  were  great  friends  and  mutual  admirers. 
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Longfellow,  when  Santley  was  in  America,  having  heard  how  he 
sang  Ration's  setting  of  the  "  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,''  came  to 
Santley's  hotel  to  hear  it.  Santley  had  a  great  love  for  the  sea,  and 
indeed  had  wanted  to  be  a  sailor.     His  manner  of  singing — 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 

With  the  masts  went  by  the  board  ; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank, 

Ho  !  ho  !  the  breakers  roared  ! 
was  perfect  in  its  nautical  impression,  and  the  hearts  of  his  hearers 
would  run  cold  when  he  came  to — 

Christ !  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this 

On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 
A  critic  once  said  that  Mendelssohn  had  never  heard  "  Elijah,'* 
as  he  had  never  heard  Santley  sing  it  ;  Longfellow  undoubtedly 
heard  his  poem,  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,""  on  this  occasion. 

The  beauty  of  his  singing  of  Italian  opera  may  be  testified  by  a 
conversation  between  Grisi  and  Mario,  those  golden-toned,  all- 
round  gifted,  passionate  and  accomplished  artists,  to  which  Santley 
used  to  refer  with  great  satisfaction.  One  day,  when  he  was 
appearing  in  this  superb  company,  after  he  had  sung  an  aria  Grisi 
turned  to  Mario,  and  said,  "  Has  he  not  a  lovely  voice?  "  Mario 
answered,  "  Say,  rather,  how  beautifully  he  sings." 

And  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  is  a  note  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Perceval  Graves  in  a  brochure  he  wrote  about  his  famous  song 
*'  Father  O'Flynn,"  in  which  he  says  that  "  it  attracted  Santley's 
attention,  and  he  obtained  a  treble  encore  with  it,  at  one  of  Boosey's 
Ballad  Concerts.  Thereafter  he  sang  it  constantly,  and  made  a 
feature  of  it  at  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  concerts."  And,  again,  who 
that  ever  heard  it  can  forget  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  a  "  beyond  the 
Tweed  "  audience  after  "  The  Deil's  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman,"  as 
rendered  by  Santley? 

Finally,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  he  sang  for  the  Lady  Mayoress 
at  a  charity  concert  at  the  Mansion  House,  given  for  the  Belgian 
refugees,  with  an  astonishing  amount  of  his  original  quality  and 
power  of  voice.  He  contributed  two  songs,  and  wound  up  with 
Mozart's  duet  "La  ci  darem,"  with  Mignon  Nevada,  making  a 
delightful  and  playful  exit  with  his  arm  round  her  waist.  It  almost 
seemed  that  he  sang  with  the  same  firmness,  fluency  and  precision, 
and  pervading  loveliness  that  had  marked  his  utterance  fifty  years 
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before,  when  at  Manchester  he  first  appeared  in  "  Don  Giovanni." 

I  will  just  quote  a  few  words,  which  I  think  are  good,  by  an 
American  writer  on  singing,  Mr.  Albert  A,  White,  who  heard 
Santley  for  the  first  time  at  this  Mansion  House  concert.  In 
the  Music  News,  after  remarking  on  the  absence  of  "  boom  and 
bombast,"  the  clearness  and  transparency  of  Santley's  style,  and 
the  silveriness  of  his  voice,  the  writer  says  :  "  He  seems  to  string  his 
consonants  on  an  ever-flowing  stream  of  tone,  that  changes  into  all 
the  vowel  forms  and  into  all  shades  of  colouring,  without  losing  its 
singing  value,  whatever  phase  of  emotional  demands  he  is  making 
on  it." 

Having  mentioned  above  the  name  of  lima  de  Murska,  a  singer  of 
whom  Santley  said,  "  She  was  an  excellent  artist  and  an  exceedingly 
well-read  and  accomplished  woman,  who  possessed  undoubted 
genius,  though  of  a  somewhat  erratic  order  " — perhaps  I  may  here 
interpolate  a  story  illustrative  of  Santley's  strong  commonsense 
way  of  getting  colleagues  to  "  pull  themselves  together." 

One  night,  just  as  the  curtain  was  going  up,  he  found  de  Murska 
sobbing  violently  in  the  wings.  "  Whatever  is  the  matter?  "  he 
asked.  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  that  horrid  Madame  X  has  been  saying 
such  things  about  me."  "  What  has  she  been  saying?  "  he  asked. 
*'  She  says  I  am  forty-five,"  sobbed  lima.  "  Well,  are  you?  " 
said  Santley.  "  No,  I  am  not,"  replied  the  lady,  with  great  empha- 
sis. "  Well,  that  settles  it  ;  you're  not,  so  dry  your  eyes  and  let's 
begin."     The  opera  then  proceeded,  with  its  accustomed  success. 

Utterly  devoid  of  fads,  Santley  considered  it  a  duty  to  take  all 
possible  care  of  health,  and  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  some  good 
cooking,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  pipes  and  cigars  of  full  flavour,  were 
part  of  his  daily  regimen.  As  a  man,  Santley  was  straightforward 
and  honourable  to  the  last  degree,  and  his  generosity  knew  no 
bounds.  A  stern  critic  of  anything  which  did  not  "  ring  true,"  he 
was  the  staunchest  of  friends  and  a  wise,  human,  and  humorous 
companion.  In  dead  earnest  about  his  art,  he  never  allowed  the 
consciousness,  which  every  great  man  has,  of  the  possession  of 
exceptional  natural  gifts  (among  which  was,  in  his  case,  an  amazing 
quickness  in  the  "  uptake  ")  to  blind  him  to  the  necessity  for  humble, 
careful,  and  prolonged  study  of  every  branch  and  detail  of  his  work, 
from  all  points  of  view. 

King  Edward  VII  bestowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  in 
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1907  ;  and  Pope  Leo  XIII  (he  had  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
1880)  created  him  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory-the-Great  in  the  year  1887. 

He  died,  far  on  in  his  eighty-ninth  year,  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  of  September  22,  1922,  fortified  by  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Church,  at  his  house  in  Blenheim  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  in  which 
neighbourhood  he  had  lived  most  of  his  professional  life.  The  first 
house  which  he  occupied,  in  Grove  End  Road,  after  his  marriage 
with  Gertrude  Kemble,  daughter  of  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  the 
eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  and  great-niece  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  is 
now  inhabited  by  Mr.  Harold  Craxton,  the  well-known  pianist. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  read  you  the  beautiful  tribute  paid  to  this 
remarkable  man  in  a  leading  article  in  The  Times,  the  day  after  his 
death. 

"  A  Great  English  Singer 

"  Conventional  expressions  of  regret  at  the  death  of  Sir  Charles 
Santley  would  be  inappropriate.  He  died  full  of  years  and  of 
honour.  The  honour  to  be  paid  him  is  not  merely  that  due  to  the 
possessor  of  a  great  gift  of  song,  though  his  voice  was  among  the 
greatest  in  a  generation  conspicuous  for  the  number  and  the  quality 
of  its  singers.  All  but  the  youngest  can  remember  something  of 
his  singing,  though  only  the  elders  today  remember  Santley  in  his 
prime.  Many  who  never  heard  the  voice  in  all  its  richness  can 
recall  what  was  more  truly  characteristic  of  him  than  even  the 
physical  accident  of  a  splendid  voice  ;  the  lofty  style  of  his  art,  the 
perfect  diction,  above  all  the  attitude  of  mind  which  placed  art 
above  the  artist,  and  made  the  service  of  man  the  goal  of  art. 
Santley  was  in  song,  and  more  especially,  of  course,  in  English  song^ 
very  much  what  Joachim  was  in  violin  playing.  He  created  a 
classical  epoch  that  has  a  standard  of  interpretation  for  music 
acknowledged  to  be  in  the  highest  class.  He  imbibed  all  that  was 
best  in  the  Italian  tradition  of  song  and  used  it  to  found  one  for  his 
native  tongue.  He  identified  himself  most  closely  with  that  type 
of  music  which  has  appealed  especially  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 
When  the  name  of  Santley  is  mentioned  we  think  at  once  of  the 
oratorios  of  Handel,  and  happy  are  those  whose  early  recollections 
of  Messiah  include  the  burning  fervour  of  his  voice  and  manner  in 
singing,  '  Why  do  the  nations  so  furiously  rage  together?  ' 
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"  It  was  not  the  luxury  of  a  musical  treat  which  he  gave  his 
hearers  ;  rather  he  gave  them  the  sense  of  partaking  with  him  in  a 
solemn  uplifting  function.  Yet  there  was  nothing  solemn  or  por- 
tentous about  his  personal  character.  "The  simplest  of  men  and 
the  happiest  of  souls,  his  art  produced  this  impression  by  the  com- 
plete absorption  of  the  man  in  whatever  he  was  engaged  on,  and 
the  impression  was  essentially  the  same  whether  the  matter  in  hand 
were  the  eternal  verities  of  Messiah  or  the  exuberant  gaiety  of  '  O 
ruddier  than  the  cherry.'  And  because  he  was  so  forgetful  of  self 
he  raised  the  position  of  the  singer  high  in  public  esteem.  English 
people  have  readily  given  the  singer  unlimited  adulation  of  a  kind  ; 
they  have  not  been  so  ready  always  to  grant  him  the  respect  of 
equal  fellowship.  Santley  showed  them  that  the  man  makes  the 
singer  ;  they  discovered  in  him  a  high-minded  gentleman  and  a 
simple,  devout  Christian." 
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[The  above  is  a  reproduction  of  Linley  Sambourne's  original  drawing.  It 
appeared  in  Punch,  of  July  14,  1883,  under  "  Punch's  Fancy  Portraits,  No.  144," 
with,  subjoined,  the  apposite  paraphrase  :  "  And  whatsoever  Tenor  reign,  77/  be 
your  Baritone,  Sirs  !  "] 


SOME  SANTLETANA 


SIR  CHARLES  SANTLEY'S  LETTER  FROM  ROME 

January,  1910. 

Sir  Charles  Santley  wrote  to  me  from  Rome  in  1910  :  "  Of  the 
real  old  lot,  there  is  now  left  only  Madame  Viardot,  and  she  is 
eighty-eight  and  waiting  just  now  to  undergo  an  operation  for 
cataract.  I  am  going  to  stop  in  Paris  on  my  way  home  on  purpose 
to  have  a  talk  with  her.  She  is  a  wonderful  woman,  more  wonderful 
even  than  her  wonderful  brother.  What  a  genius  !  But  I  must 
not  make  your  mouth  water." 

When  he  got  back  to  London  he  told  me  that  he  had  paid  his 
contemplated  visit,  and  arrived  at  jyiadame  Viardot's  house  with 
his  music.  "  What  have  you  got  your  music  with  you  for,  Charles?" 
Pauline  inquired.  "  To  have  a  lesson,"  he  replied  ;  and  these  two 
grand  old  artists,  aged  eighty-eight  and  seventy-six,  set  to  work  on 
the  "  Erl-King  "  and  other  classics,  "  to  see,"  as  Santley  said,  "  if 
they  could  make  any  more  of  them." 


SANTLEY'S  GENEROSITY 

The  well-known  overseas  musician  and  entrepreneur.  Dr.  Charles 
Harriss,  arranged  an  extensive  tour  for  Santley  in  Canada,  and 
agreed  to  undertake  the  whole  of  the  risk,  offering  Sir  Charles  a 
properly  handsome  fee.  Just  when  Santley  arrived  to  begin  the 
tour,  Harriss  was  offered  an  engagement  he  could  not  very  well 
refuse,  to  play  the  organ  at  a  great  exhibition — -the  first  chance  of 
the  sort  he  had  had.  So  he  got  someone  else  to  conduct  Santley 
round,  as  he  had  intended  to  do  himself,  in  a  princely  manner,  and 
this  entailed  additional  and  unexpected  expense.  When  Santley 
received  the  cheque  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tour,  he  wrote  a  charm- 
ing letter  to  the  sender,  saying  "  that  he  had  been  treated  royally 
and  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  experiences.  He  felt,  however, 
that  in  the  circumstances  the  financial  result  could  not  have  come 
out  as  was  first  expected  ;  might  he  therefore  have  the  pleasure  of 
making  a  Httle  present?  "  ;  and  he  enclosed  a  cheque  for  a  very 
handsome  amount.  Sir  George  Henschel,  in  his  book  of  reminis- 
cences, recalls  a  similar  action.     After  Santley  had  sung  at  one  of 
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Henschel's  orchestral  concerts,  which,  Santley  concluded,  had  not — 
after  the  manner  of  orchestral  concerts — paid  its  way,  he  returned 
his  cheque,  with  a  letter  to  Sir  George  asking  to  be  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  good  work  he  was  doing  for  orchestral  music. 


re  SAMUEL  SEBASTIAN  WESLEY 

The  following  letter,  which  appeared  over  my  signature  in  The 
T'imes  of  April  30,  1926,  shows  Santley  in  a  combative  mood  : 

Sir, — Among  the  reminiscences  connected  with  Samuel 
Sebastian  Wesley  the  following,  often  related  to  me  by  Sir  Charles 
Santley,  may  not  be  without  interest.  Wesley  was  conducting  the 
rehearsal  of  a  work  at  a  festival,  and  in  the  course  of  a  baritone 
solo  from  Santley  the  Doctor  woke  up  to  the  fact  that,  as  regards 
the  baton,  he  was  at  variance  with  singer  and  orchestra.  Rap- 
ping on  the  desk,  he  told  Santley  somewhat  testily  that  he — • 
Santley — was  out  of  time.  Santley  promptly  denied  the  charge, 
claiming  that  the  band  and  himself  were  in  complete  accord,  and 
stating  that  it  was  Wesley's  beat  that  was  out  with  both.  This 
nettled  the  Doctor,  who  said  something  about  young  singers 
thinking  so  much  of  themselves,  and  added,  "  We  can  get  on 
quite  well  without  you."  Upon  this,  Santley  flung  his  music  on 
the  top  of  the  grand  piano  which  was  on  the  platform,  sat  down, 
folded  his  arms,  and  challenged  Wesley  to  proceed  with  the 
number  without  him.  Tietjens,  who  was  singing  the  soprano 
solos  in  the  work,  said  :  "  Now,  Charles,  don't  be  foolish  ;  go  on 
with  your  singing."  "  No,"  persisted  Santley,  "  he  said  he  could 
get  on  quite  well  without  me,  and  I  want  to  hear  him  do  it." 
However,  after  a  pause  Wesley  made  a  conciliatory  suggestion 
that  they  should  begin  again,  and  all  went  well.  Later  in  the 
day,  Wesley  met  Santley  in  the  street— there  was  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  seniority  on  the  doctor's  part — and,  offering  his 
hand,  frankly  said  he  had  no  business  to  speak  as  he  had  done  at 
rehearsal.  Santley  at  once  replied  that  after  that,  of  course,  he 
could  only  say  that  he  (Santley)  had  no  business  to  say  what  he 
said,  adding,  in  a  manner  truly  Santleyian  :  "  Why  don't  you  go 
on  with  your  composing?  That  '  Wilderness  '  of  yours  is  a 
splendid  thing.     Go  on  in  that  line  and  let  us  see  what  you  really 
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can  do.  When  you  get  that  stick  in  your  hand  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  about."  Santley  said  that  Wesley  repHed,  his  face 
wreathed  in  comicall^  knowing  smiles  :  "  I  want  to  write  an  opera, 
with  fairies  in  it."  The  aspiration  and  the  appearance  of  the  great 
organist  as  he  gave  utterance  to  it  afforded  visions,  I  was  given 
to  understand,  of  unforgettable  quaintness. 

Seymour  Dicker,  formerly  organist  of  Brisbane  Cathedral,  told  me 
a  story  of  Santley  in  Australia.  At  the  end  of  a  rehearsal,  Santley 
asked  the  conductor  if  he  might  take  the  brass  of  the  orchestra 
through  a  certain  passage.  "  Now,  come  on,  boys,"  he  said,  starting 
them  off  with  vigorous  strokes  of  the  baton.  The  boys  responded 
with  a  mighty  blast.  "  Oh,  come,"  urged  Santley,  "  you  can  do 
better  than  that."  So  "  unto  the  breach  again  "  they  went.  Win- 
dows shook  and  rafters  rang.  "  Ah,  that's  more  like  it  ;  now  one 
more  good  go,"  and  those  wind-players  nearly  blew  themselves 
inside  out.  "  Ah,  I  knew  you  could  do  it,"  said  Santley  delightedly; 
and  then,  mischievously  monitory  as  only  he  could  be,  added,  as  he 
laid  down  the  baton,  "  and  just  remember,  to-night,  that  passage 
is  to  he  pianissimo  !  " 


AT  THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL,  JULY,   1894 

The  following  is  reproduced  by  kind  permission  from  Bernard 
Shaw's  "  Music  in  London,  1890-94  "  : 

"  The  hero  of  the  occasion  among  the  soloists  was  Mr.  Santley. 
The  roar  of  applause  that  foUow^ed  each  of  his  songs  was  stupendous. 
...  In  '  Honour  and  Arms  '  the  phrase  '  Though  I  could  end  thee 
at  a  blow  '  is  set  sensibly  to  eight  notes  to  which  neither  Gluck  nor 
Wagner  could  take  the  smallest  exception,  but  it  is  not  at  all  pre- 
ferred to  the  single  word  '  glory  '  set  to  a  '  division  '  consisting  of 
no  less  than  thirty-six  notes.  Santley's  singing  of  the  division  on 
Selection  Day  was,  humanly  speaking,  perfect.  It  tested  the  middle 
of  his  voice  from  G  to  C  exhaustively  ;  and  that  octave  came  out  of 
the  test  hall-marked  :  there  was  not  a  scrape  on  its  fine  surface,  not 
a  break  or  a  weak  link  in  the  chain  anywhere  ;  while  the  vocal  touch 
was  impeccably  light  and  steady,  and  the  florid  execution  accurate 
as  clockwork.  The  phrase  '  Though  I  could  end  thee  at  a  blow '  was 
admired  not  for  its  rational  setting,  but  for  the  irrationality  of  the 
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repetition  of  the  eight  notes  a  sixth  higher,  compelUng  the  singer  to 
sing  up  the  scale  from  his  low  G  to  the  G  above,  and  immediately 
afterwards  from  E  flat  to  E  flat,  thereby  exhibiting  his  whole  com- 
pass (barring  the  top  E  natural  and  F,  which  were  repeatedly  in 
evidence  under  more  diflftcult  conditions  in  '  Nasce  al  bosco  ')  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  any  blemish, 
if  there  had  been  one.  .  .  .  And  so,  though  all  the  artists  I  have 
named  (Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Madame  Melba,  Madame  Albani,  and 
Mr.  Ben  Davies)  were  hugely  applauded,  Santley,  having  scored 
the  most  points,  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  all  the  more  popular 
because  his  method,  which  many  of  our  young  baritones  carefully 
avoid  (rather  an  easy  thing  to  do,  by  the  way)  has  stood  the  wear 
and  tear  of  forty  years'  work.  .  .  .  That  is  a  remarkable  record  ; 
and  a  noteworthy  feature  of  it  is  that  he  sang  at  this  Festival  better 
than  he  did  at  the  one  three  years  ago,  and  must  therefore  be 
considered  to  be  still  improving." 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

In  memory  evermore  enshrined. 

The  golden  voice,  the  noble  mind. 
The  generous  heart,  the  kindly  hand. 
The  wit,  so  ready  at  command. 

Who  knew  him,  till  their  life  shall  end 
Will  feel  the  presence  of  their  friend. 

^cqulescat  in  pace. 


NOTE 


All  those  of  whom  this  book  treats  used  a  cleverly  managed  costal- 
clavicular  method  of  breathing,  and,  at  the  proper  places,  a  precise 
and  delicately  executed  "  coup  de  la  glotte  " — foundation-stones  of 
the  authentic  old  Italian  school  of  singing.  They  also  assiduously 
practised  Solfeggi,  Vocalizzi  and  Gorgheggi.  See  Manuel  Garcia's 
"Art  of  Singing,"  Charles  Lunn's  "The  Philosophy  of  Voice"  (ninth 
edition)  (BaiUiere,  Tindell  &  Cox),  Sir  Charles  Sandey's  "Art  of 
Singing"  (Macmillan),  the  present  writer's  "Some  Notes  for 
Singers  "  (Novello),  and  Jenny  Lind's  "  Method,"  by  W.  S. 
Rockstro  edited  by  Otto  Goldschmidt  (Novello). 
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THE 
SINGING   OF  JOHN   BRAHAM 


"  Mr.  Levien  has  added  another  to  his  series  of  short  monographs 
about  famous  singers  of  the  past.  He  gives  a  sketch  of  Braham's 
career.  .  .  .  The  technical  excellence  he  analyses,  so  far  as  is 
possible  from  contemporary  accounts  and  criticisms  of  Braham's 
singing,  in  a  separate  chapter.  The  technique  of  singing  is  also  the 
subject  of  another  chapter  contributed  by  Dr.  George  Cathcart, 
known  as  a  physician,  a  voice  specialist  and  the  patron  who  saved 
the  Promenade  concerts  in  their  first  year." — The  Times  Literary 
Supplement. 

"  Mr.  J.  M.  Levien,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  singing,. has  written 
a  short  account  of  John  Braham  (1774- 1856),  who  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  leading  tenor  singer,  in  which 
position  he  preceded  Sims  Reeves.  .  .  .  Mr.  Levien  has  included 
in  this  memoir  a  chapter  of  Dr.  George  Cathcart  entitled  '  A 
Scientific  Justification  of  the  Historic  Method  of  Voice  Production.' 
In  this  Dr.  Cathcart  extols  the  Italian  method  of  voice  production, 
and  challenges  the  modern  fashion  of  abdominal  breathing.  He 
remains  a  confirmed  and  unrepentant  advocate  of  thoracic  breath- 
ing and  the  art  of  bel  canto.  .  .  .  The  considerations  which  Dr. 
Cathcart  enumerates  have  a  sound  physiological  basis,  though 
apparently  they  are  not  acceptable  to  most  modern  teachers. 
Braham,  at  all  events,  was  a  conspicuously  successful  exponent  of 
thoracic  breathing." — The  British  Medical  Journal. 
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BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 


SOME  NOTES  FOR  SINGERS 

"  This  book,  at  once  both  anecdotal  and  instructive,  carries  the  imprint  of  a 
rare  and  genial  English  musician.  Mr.  Levien  grew  up  in  an  age  of  great  artists. 
He  remembered  W.  T.  Best,  Manuel  Garcia,  and  Charles  Santley  among  his 
friends,  though  there  were  many  others  whose  names  are  now  less  known  to  the 
present  generation.  The  art  of  Bel  Canto,  to  which  Mr.  Levien  is  attached,  does 
not  alter,  though,  unfortunately,  great  Bel  Canto  singers  have  become  rare  since 
the  Victorian  era.  As  a  pupil  of  Manuel  Garcia  and  Charles  Santley,  backed  by 
his  own  long  career  as  singer  and  teacher,  Mr.  Levien  is  an  exceptional  authority 
on  the  art  of  Bel  Canto.  In  this  little  book  he  discusses  fourteen  of  the  greatest 
British  singers  since  the  seventeenth  century  to  show  how  supreme  this  country 
is  in  producing  at  intervals,  rare  singers.  Their  remarkable  history  makes  a 
brilliant  introduction  to  Mr'.  Levien's  exposition  on  the  art  of  Bel  Canto — a 
wonderful  bit  of  expert  reasoning  and  advice. — Musical  Opinion. 

Price  :    Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  W.  T.  BEST 

{Organist  of  St.  George  s  Hall,  Liverpool,  the  Handel  Festival,  etc.) 

"  Genius  of  the  Organ — Best  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Mewburn  Levien  has  a 
retentive  memory  and  through  a  fairly  long  life  he  has  given  it  plenty  of  exercise. 
He  has  followed  the  excellent  plan  of  recording  his  memories,  chiefly  those  of 
great  singers  (notably  Charles  Santley  and  the  Garcia  family)  in  short  mono- 
graphs, which  give  more  of  the  personality  of  the  subjects  than  posterity  can  expect 
to  find  in  the  reference  books.  A  leading  figure  in  his  gallery  of  memories  is 
W.  T.  Best,  the  great  organ  recitalist  of  Liverpool,  '  who  has  been  called  the 
Paganini,  the  Liszt  and  the  Berlioz  of  the  organ.'  The  phrase  is  more  than  a 
laudation  of  a  brilliant  artist  .  .  .  Mr.  Levien's  '  Impressions  '  describe  so  far  as 
words  may  what  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  Best's  art." — 77?^  Times 
Literary  Supplement. 

Price  :  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence 
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